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COLD STORAGE CANARD DIES. 
The Department of Justice at Washington 
this week backs down from its big bluff 
about prosecuting a “nation-wide cold stor- 


age trust” because of high egg 


prices, and 
announces that it has reached the conclusion 
that there is no such a trust in existence, 
and that the high price of eggs has been 
It is stated that after 
several weeks of investigation over the entire 
United States, officials of the Department of 
Justice have reached the conclusion that 
there is little ground for belief that a nation- 
wide cold storage trust exists. 

Every United States attorney in the coun- 
try was pressed into service for a quick 
survey of the cold storage field and their 
reports to Washington indicate that while 
combines have been formed in a few of the 
large cities, there is no reason to believe that 
there is a cold storage trust controlling the 
price of eggs and other products. 

The nation-wide inquiry has tended to put 
the Department of Justice on the side of 
the Department of Agriculture, placing much 
of the blame for high egg and poultry prices, 
not on cold storage men, but on the hen. 
According to reports so far at hand cold 
storage men have suffered from a marked 
lack of eggs and other products, and prices 
have gone up for this reason. 


— 


OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT GROWS. 


Oleomargarine production took another 
jump in November, being three-quarters of a 
million pounds more than for the same month 
last year—another indication of the steady 
increase of public confidence in and demand 
for this food product. The oleomargarine 
output for the Chicago district for the month 
of November, 1913, was 8,651,617 lbs. uncol- 
ored, and 288,304 lbs. colored, a total of 
8,939,921 Ibs., a gain over November, 1912, of 
710,939 Ibs. The renovated butter output 
was 1,062,926 Ibs. 

The actual production in the Chicago dis- 
trict of oleomargarine and renovated butter 
by months for the past year follows: 

1912. R. Butter. 


cue to natural causes. 


Oleomargarine. 


Novemier ....00.5.. 8,228,982 1,512,426 
December ........... 9,220,400 1,677,558 
January, 1913 ...... 8,552,313 1,687,382 
i: eee 8,609,898 1,846,602 
|. ee ane ere 8.418.500 2,107,509 
PMB ac vemiaw eens 8,638,210 1,177,176 
ne De PRR re 7,244,303 1,086,971 
GME. foes coscuin vac 5,204,195 961.271 
on RE Rec 4,991,673 897,101 
August ............ 5,550,914 1,071,884 
September .......... 7,920,383 1,308,876 
Co OIE TES 9,218,252 1,124,732 
November ........... 8,939,921 1,062,926 


COURT RULES FOR OLEOMARGARINE 
Naturally Yellow Product Not Barred in New York 


The highest court of the State of New 
York, the Court of Appeals, this week handed 
down an opinion which settles a long fight 
made by butter interests to shut out oleo- 
margarine from the markets of the State. 
The court rules that oleomargarine made 
yellow by its natural ingredients may be 
sold without violation of the State law, and 
that the law does not compel oleomargarine 
manufacturers to choose ingredients which 
will make their product of a color other 
than yellow. 

The butter interests, headed by State agri- 
cultural department officials and ex-officials, 
have long fought the sale of oleomargarine 
in the State of New York. Once they had 
a law absolutely barring its sale. That was 
declared unconstitutional, and they had laws 
passed prohibiting the coloring of oleomar- 
garine in imitation of butter. 

They contended that naturally-yellow oleo- 
margarine was unlawful, and they induced 
the Attorney General to carry a test case 
to the highest court. The Court of Appeals 
now sustains the lower court, which dis- 
missed the complaint in the case against a 
dealer charged with selling oleomargarine 
illegally. 

The opinion, written by Justice Collin, de- 
clares that oleomargarine may have a nat- 
urally yellow color, the same as butter has 
such a color, and that the use of natural 
ingredients giving it such a color does not 
show intention to defraud. The court holds 
that the law does not intend to prohibit 
the making or sale of oleomargarine; such 
prohibition would be unconstitutional. 

The court holds that “a shade of yellow 
given oleomargarine through the use of recog- 
nized substantive ingredients in a natural 
and primary condition, identical with a 
shade of yellow possessed by natural butter, 
does not effect a deception or false pretense, 
and is not prohibited.” 


Natural Yellow Color Is Not Prohibited. 

The court further declares that the law 
is not intended to prohibit the semblance in 
color to butter due to natural ingredients, 
and that “it does not compel the makers of 
oleomargarine to consciously choose the in- 
gredients having a shade of color which will 
not produce that of butter.” 

The constitutionality of the right of the 


legislature to pass a law requiring oleomar-_ 


garine to be made of a different color than 
butter is not determined in this opinion. 


The court says it is not necessary to do that. 
It merely interprets the law as it stands, 
and declares it to give naturally-colored 
oleomargarine a perfect right to the market. 

The decision is of more than State-wide 
importance, as it involves points and prin- 
ciples in dispute in other States along similar 
lines. It is regarded as another nail in the 
coffin of the butter monopoly, which first 
tried to shut out oleomargarine altogether, 
and then tried to compel its makers to make 
it of a color which would not compete with 
butter. Now all that seems to be left to 
the butter interests is to try to pass harass- 
ing tax and license laws, as has been done 
in some States, to make the sale of oleo- 
margarine as difficult as possible. 

The case on which this opinion was rend- 
ered was that of John J. Guiton and others. 
The attorneys who defended and finally won 
the case were Breed, Abbott & -Morgan of 
New York, who have been successful in so 
many oleomargarine cases. Attorney Gen- 
eral Carmody himself appeared in behalf of 
the butter interests. Concerning this ruling 
Mr. Breed makes the following statement: 


Legal View of the Decision, 


“This is the most important decision af- 
fecting the oleomargarine industry that had 
been rendered since the case of the People 
v. Marks, in 1885, when the Court of Ap- 
peals held that the Legislature could not 
constitutionally prohibit oleomargarine—an 
admittedly wholesome food product—from 
sale in the State of New York if it was sold 
on its own merits and under its own name. 

“The undisputed evidence in this case 
established that oleomargarine made from its 
natural, usual and ordinary ingredients has 
a slight yellow color. The Attorney General 
claimed that the fact that the product had 
any color of yellow, causing it to resemble 
some butter, made its sale illegal in this 
State. 

“The Court holds in its decision that such 
a construction of the statute would render it 
unconstitutional; that the statute only pro- 
hibits the designed and intentional coloring 
of oleomargarine by artificial or other means, 
and cannot constitutionally prohibit the sale 
of the product having a yellow color derived 
from the use of usual and ordinary ingredi- 
ents. 

“It is not generally known that in 1907 
the legislature passed what is known as the 
‘package law,’ providing that all oleomar- 
garine must be sold in package form, labeled, 
branded and stamped ‘Oleomargarine.’ There 
is, therefore, no chance whatever of any 
deception to the public in the purchase of 
oleomargarine. Existing statutes also re- 
quire that if oleomargarine is used in hotels 
or boarding houses it is necessary that signs 
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should be displayed stating ‘Oleomargarine 
used here,’ and menu cards must state the 
fact. 

“That oleomargarine is a wholesome and 
healthful food product has been publicly 
stated and testified to by practically all food 
chemists, including Dr. H. W. Wiley, former 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, and Pro- 
fessor Chandler, formerly of Columbia Col- 
lege, who was identified with the original 
Marks case in this State. 

“The decision is also of great importance 
to the retail dealers throughout the State, 
and especially to those consumers whose 
means are not sufficient to enable them to 
pay the high prices which butter commands 
in the present market and who, by reason 
of that fact, frequently do without butter. 
No legislature, under the present-day high 
cost of living conditions, can afford to put 
any bars upon the sale of any wholesome 
and healthful food product offered to the 
public on its own merits and under its own 
name, because of the effect of an open mar- 
ket upon some other food product.” 


The Opinion of the Court. 
Justice Collin’s opinion is as follows, in 


full: 


The action, instituted by the commissioner 
of agriculture of the State, is to recover from 
the defendants, constituting a mercantile 
firm, a penalty for a sale of oleomargarine, 
alleged to have been manufactured in imita- 
tion or semblance of natural butter, in con- 
travention of section 38 of the Agricultural 
Law. (Consolidated Laws, Chap. 1 (Laws of 
1909, Chap. 9), Sections 30, 38.) The decision 
of the trial court directed, under the findings 
of fact and conclusions of law, the judgment 
dismissing the complaint on the merits, 
which was reversed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion in the order appealed from. 

Section 38 is: “Manufacture and sale of 
vaitation butter prohibited. No person by 
Yemself, his agents or employees, shall pro- 
duce or manufacture out of or from any 
animal fats or animal or vegetable oils not 
produced from unadulterated milk or cream 
from the same, the article known as oleo- 
margarine or any article or product in imi- 
tation or semblance of natural butter pro- 
duced from pure, unadulterated milk or 
cream of the same; or mix, compound with 
or add to milk, cream or butter any acids 
or other deleterious substance or any animal 
fats or animal or vegetable oils not pro- 
duced from milk or cream, so as to produce 
any article or substance or any human food 
in imitation or in semblance of natural but- 
ter, nor sell, keep for sale or offer for sale 
any article, substance or compound, made, 
manufactured or produced in violation of the 
provisions of this section, whether such 
article, substance or compound shall be made 
or produced in this State or elsewhere. Any 
person manufacturing, selling, offering or ex- 
posing for sale any commodity or substance 
in imitation or semblance of butter, the 
product of the dairy, shall be deemed guilty 
of a violation of this chapter, whether he 
sells such commodity or substance as butter. 
oleomargarine or under any other name or 
designation whatsoever and irrespective of 
any representations he may make relative to 
such commodity or substance. = 

The defendants sold a package of oleo- 
margarine to an agent of the agricultural 
department of the State. It was within the 
maximum size and was sealed, wrapped and 
labeled in all respects as prescribed by the 
Agricultural Law (Sec. 41.). It was sold as 
and for oleomargarine, and there was no de- 
ception or attempt to deceive in the sale. 
The ingredients composing it, oleo oil, cot- 
tonseed oil, neutral oil, cream, milk, butter 
and salt, were the recognized and lawful 
substantive ingredients of oleomargarine, and 
were mixed or compounded in the usual way. 
It had a shade of yellow color which was 
derived solely from these ingredients in a 
natural condition. No ingredient was for 
the sole purpose of producing the shade of 
yellow. Some natural butter has a shade of 
vellow identical with that of the oleomar- 
garine sold by the defendants. 

The Attorney General, in behalf of the 
State, asserts that oleomargarine in _ its 
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natural condition is white; that the identity 
of ‘color of oleomargarine and of natural 
butter proved the manufacture of the oleo- 
margarine “in imitation or semblance of 
natural butter produced from pure, unadul- 
terated milk or cream of the same” and, 
therefore, in violation of the section, and the 
sale of it was by the section inhibited and 
penalized. He argues that the legislative in- 
tention was to protect against deception the 
buyers and consumers of butter by compell- 
ing the manufacturers of oleomargarine to 
put into it only such ingredients, or the 
usual ingredients having only such color, as 
will give it a color other than that of 
natural butter. 

The counsel for the appellants asserts that 
the legislative intention was to interdict the 


%, 
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use of an ingredient solely to give the prod- 
uct the color of natural butter, and the de- 
signed and conscious selection of the sub- 
stantive ingredients of such color or colors 
in such proportions as will effect an imita- 
tion, in the matter of color, of natural butter. 
The legislative intention, if expressed and 
it lawful under the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions, is the law obligatory upon the 
courts as well as upon every citizen. Our 
duty is fulfilled by ascertaining the legisla- 
tive intention and applying it, if lawful. 
Additional proven facts are pertinent and 
useful. Of the established ingredients, as 
stated, of oleomargarine, oleo oil, which is 
about one-half of the product, has naturally 
and in the market a color varying from a 
(Continued on page 32.) 





REVENUE HEAD FAVORS LOW OLEO TAX 
Report Shows Record Output of Product Last Year 


The annual report of the Federal Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the fiseal year 
ending June 30 last, made public this week, 
declares the present oleomargarine law un- 
satisfactory, and recommends a merely nom- 
inal flat all oleomargarine. His 
recommendation was adopted by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, whose views were set 
forth in his annual report reviewed in the 
last issue of The National Provisioner. 

In spite of the discriminatory law now in 
force Commissioner Osborn’s annual report 
shows that the production of oleomargarine 
last year was the highest on record since 
the enactment of the present law. The main- 
tenance of such high butter prices has forced 
consumers to turn to oleomargarine in spite 
of the tax impositions and hostile legisla- 
tion and official action everywhere. Its use 
is now on such a broad basis that it rises 
superior even to the handicaps imposed for 
the benefit of the butter monopoly. 


tax on 


In his report Commissioner Osborn says: 

The fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, estab- 
lished the highest record of operations in 
oleomargarine since the enactment of the 
original law, August 2, 1886, with a total 
production of 138,707,426 pounds of uncolored 
and 6,520,436 pounds of colored oleomargarine, 
or a total of 145,227,862 pounds of both 
classes, as against 122,365,414 pounds of the 
uncolored and 6,235,639 pounds of the col- 
ored, making a total of 128,601,053 pounds 
of these two classes during the fiscal year 
1912, or an increase of 16,342,012 pounds of 
the uncolored and 284,797 pounds of the col- 
ored, making a total net increase of 16,626,- 
809 pounds over the previous year. 

The fiscal year 1910 shows the next high- 
est record of production, with a total of 
141,862,280 pounds of both classes, which 
is 3,365,582 pounds less than that produced 
in 1913. 

Withdrawals tax paid during 1913 amount- 
ed to 138,242,848 pounds at one-fourth cent 
and 4,090,658 pounds at 10 cents per pound, 
or a total of 142,333,506 pounds as compared 
with 121,945,038 pounds at one-fourth cent 
and 3,174,331 pounds at 10 cents, making a 
total of 125,119,369 pounds at both rates dur- 
ing 1912, an increase of 16,297,810 pounds of 
uncolored and 916,327 pounds of colored; 
a total net increase of 17,214,137 pounds tax 
paid during the fiscal year 1913. 

A decrease of 46,474 pounds of uncolored 
and 626,149 pounds of colored product is 
shown in the withdrawals free of tax for 
export during 1913. 

The total collection from all oleomargarine 
sources during 1913 amounted to $1,259.- 
987.67 as against $1,128,707.25 during 1912, 
being an increase of $131,280.42. Of these 
collections for 1913, $16,750 was from spe- 
cial taxes of manufacturers; $21,048 from re- 
tail dealers in colored product; $291,645.08 
from retail dealers in uncolored; $3,340 from 
wholesale dealers in colored; $162,575.25 from 
wholesale dealers in uncolored product; and 


$417,165.38 from the stamp tax at 10 cents 
and $347,463.96 stamp tax at one-fourth 
cent per pound, 

A slight decrease is reported in the num- 
ber of violations during 1913, there being 
a total of 1,745 eases as against 1,779 in 
1912. These violations involve 1,375 persons 
and eonsist of 78 cases of. illicit manufacture 
through addition of artificial coloration to 
the uncolored product; 46 violations by 
wholesale dealers for failure to pay tax, 
keep government record, or render returns, 
and 1,251 cases against retail dealers for 
infractions of the various sections of the 
law governing the sale of the product by 
them. 

Prosecutions were instituted against 17 
illicit manufacturers, 7 wholesale dealers, 
and 29 retail dealers, or a total of 53 eases, 
which resulted in the conviction of 6 illicit 
manufacturers, 1 wholesale and 3 retail deal- 
ers. The other 43 cases, with those pending 
at the beginning of the year, are still before 
the courts. The remainder were settled by 
compromise or dropped upon recommenda- 
tion of the officers. A total of $1,969.24 was 
collected from fines imposed by the courts; 
$110,610.52 by compromise, in addition to 
which $62,383.26 on aecount of special taxes 
and $122,999.69 stamp taxes were assessed 
on account of these violations. 


Should Be a Flat Tax. 


The present oleomargarine law is not 
satisfactory either from an administrative 
or revenue standpoint, and should be so 
amended as to remedy it in both respects. 

Considerable comment has, in the past, 
been made in the matter of the production 
of illicit spirits and the consequent loss to 
the government of taxes on that product, 
and while it is true that the government 
sustains quite a loss on this account, it is 
not to be compared with the loss that may 
be and has been sustained in the illicit traffic 
in oleomargarine. In any of the three or 
four large cities of the country, the govern- 
ment, unless the illicit traffic in the manu- 
facture and sale of oleomargarine is con- 
trolled, will lose more taxes from this source 
than would be lost in the way of taxes on 
distilled spirits illicitly produced in all the 
Southern States. 

A law imposing a flat tax of a nominal 
rate without any differentiation based upon 
coloration with provision for individual 
stamped or original packages of certain size 
adequately marked and branded, and safe- 
guarded by the proper penalties, would, in 
my opinion, be easier of enforcement and 
yield greater revenues than the present law 
and with less expense to the government. 


Concerning renovated butter the report 
says: 


A decrease is shown in the production and 
withdrawal taxpaid of renovated butter dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 
There were 38,354,762 pounds produced and 
38,285,114 pounds se rma taxpaid, as 
against 46,387,398 pounds produced and 46.- 
413,895 pounds —_ during 1912, this 
being a decrease of 8,032,636 pounds and 


8,128,781 pounds in these items. 
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APPETITE MAKES THE EGG DEAR 


Increased Consumption the Cause of High Prices 
By the Editor of The New York Times Annalist. 


the 
hen, 


Between 
American 


statistical position of the 
the suspected cold storage 
man, and the growing appetite of the urban 
dweller for eggs at breakfast and other meals, 
it is a distracting piece of business to ac- 
count for the high prices to which eggs have 
gone this year and last. 

There is absolutely no doubt about the 
faithful and efficient performance of. the hen. 
She is laying more eggs per capita per an- 
num, taking account of all the people in the 
country, than ever before. There is no mys- 
tery about cold storage, unless it be concern- 
ing the lapse of time between the entry and 
the exit of specific articles; its advocates 
argue that prices are kept from soaring even 
higher because of it. 

And the appetite of the city man is sta- 
tistically demonstrable—he is ‘eating five eggs 
now while he ate only four a dozen years 
ago. He has increased the demand for eggs, 
and so must expect to pay more, unless the 
supply grows as fast as his demand, which 
it does not. 

But the unaccountable thing is the fact 
that the rise in the price of eggs is out of 
proportion to the rise of other things that 
the demand for has increased in about the 
same ratio. 

Eggs are a unique commodity. There is 
no substitute that would nearly méet the 
public demand for them. 
other. 


The potato is an- 
People could substitute for the po- 
tato more easily than for the egg, but they 
will have both. The potato is the only 
staple food commodity that has rivaled the 
egg in soaring price activity. 

There is no important common commodity 
that swings so high and so low with abso- 
lute regularity each year as the egg does. 
In the five years from 1908 to 1912, inclusive, 
the price of eggs swung three times as wide 
as the widest among butter, chickens, wheat, 
corn, cotton and hay, and half again as wide 
as potatoes. 

There are no absolute statistics for eggs 
and their production in this country. The 
Department of Agriculture publishes the 
farm prices every month, but does not even 
estimate yearly production. Even the census 
figures are partly estimated, and they take 
account only of farm production, so that a 
stupendous aggregate of eggs gathered in 
backyard chicken houses, with a neighborly 
commerce that must amount into millions of 
dollars, gets not even a guess. 


The Same Hen Everywhere. 

There are pretty reliable relative figures. 
however, that can be counted upon in the at- 
tempt to explain price movements. The pro- 
portional rate of production of eggs can be 
figured very closely. The hen the world over 
lacks individuality. Up North, in the West, 
down South experiments bring almost identi- 
eal results about the rate at which hens lay 
eggs in different months of the year, and 
away off in Australia, beyond the equator, 
the same relative figures of egg production 
throughout the year hold good, except that 
our January figure stands beside July in 
Australian statistics, and so on, because the 
American winter is Australian summer. 

The census counted 1,591,311,871 dozen 
eggs, valued at $306,688,960, as the produc- 
tion of 1909, an increase of 23 per cent. in 
eggs and 112.6 per cent. in valuation over 
the egg crop of 1899. Of the 1909 crop 926,- 
465,787 dozen were estimated as sold for 


$180,768,249. The population of the country 
had increased 21 per cent., giving a slight 
per capita increase in the production of eggs. 
The figures by sections of the country show 
some interesting facts. 

One-half of all the country’s eggs are laid 
in the North Central States, where the bulk 


of the cereal crops is grown. The West 
North Central States—the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa and Mis- 
souri—produced 446,336,192 dozen eggs in 
1909. 


Missouri led the country with 111,816,- 
693 dozen. Towa came next with 109,760,487 
dozen. Kansas and Nebraska together pro- 
duced 128,589,227 dozen, and sold 78,213,863 
dozen. This is a very considerable fraction 
of the total of known marketings of eggs, 
and the severe drought and midsummer heat 
in those two States, to say nothing of the 
conditions in Iowa and Missouri, are known 
to have had a serious effect on the market- 
able supply this year. 

These great egg-producing States increased 
their output in 1909 over 1899, but did not 
show as high a percentage of the whole coun- 
try’s production as in 1899, because there had 
been a great increase in other parts of the 
United States, notably in the South. Where 
the eggs come from is shown in the follow- 
ing table, made up from the census figures 











for 1909: 

Dozens of eggs 

produced and 

p. c. of increase 

over 1899. 

Dozen. i ae 
CR I > 0 osntek we ceeaeiee 1,591,311,371 23.0 
SEE Sic cWweckcde<cce ss 55,078,175 8.7 
Bf MEE © a giewiewe sm eahcdameniing’ 161,921,598 14.8 
Pe NE, auaionid ealdaincen deareeee 392,304,118 12.2 
Wek BS. So asso dedeamanesya 446,336,192 21.6 
ID sitgssec 5+ ce-9 balcae gp aeels 136,073,767 29.2 
De Ds can haat ninea ve sees ee 129,133,681 23.1 
Wea TEs: cntsbssepeeteeonapee 165,557,865 41.2 
Mountein -. 85,504,102 95.5 
Pacific 69,401,873 75.1 





The Urban Appetite for Eggs. 


Now, the standard gauge of consumption 
of eggs for a number of years has been the 
wholesale marketings in seven big cities of 
the country—New York, Chicago, Boston, St. 


Louis, San Francisco, Milwaukee and Cin- 
cinnati. In those cities in 1909 were mar- 
keted 368,802,360 dozen of the 926,465,787 


dozen eggs sold by farmers. They are cen- 
tral points in the egg trade, where eggs are 
gathered and whence. they are distributed to 
surrounding regions. 

It is significant of the keen urban appe- 
tite for eggs that while the country’s pro- 
duction increased 23 per cent. in ten years 


city receipts increased 73 per cent. Incident- 
ally, prices increased 60 per cent. New 


Yorks’ population increased 38.7 per cent.; 
the metropolitan district and commuting 
towns around New York increased 40 per 
cent.; New York’s receipts of eggs increased 
48 per cent. 

The population of the seven cities named 
increased 30.9 per cent. The egg receipts in- 
creased 73 per cent. It is impossible to 
escape the fact that city people eat more 
eggs per capita than they formerly did. They 
eat more of everything else, too. 

Just to make more certain that special 
conditions of supply in the two particular 
years, 1899 and 1909, do not make the dif- 
ference, the yearly deliveries of eggs and the 
population (taking it for granted that the 
growth was steady) each year is given below. 
Dividing one by the other gives the fluctuat- 












ing but steady general increase in relative 

per capita consumption included in the table: 
Population Dozens of Relative 

of the eggs growth of 

seven delivered per capita 

cities, to them. consump’n. 
BS no idakascas 7,225,906 236,960,430 100 
-+++ 4,428,198 259,650,030 106 
5 db, Sash 7,625,825 244,402,050 98 
Rae 7,234,010 274,397,910 107 
 cveaniaerten 8,047,879 285,961,020 108 
1905 , 267, 586 295,750,140 109 
1906 §,493,291 333,191,700 120 
Ree 8,725,158 392,128,890 138 
ee 8,963,855 264,371,720 124 
1909 . 9,208,054 368,862,236 122 
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WD1O 2... -ccccoee 9,464,140 395,484,330 127 
WAR cc. sivcccee 9,722,511 428,258,130 135 
p |) - ee 2 9,987,935 410,892,030 126 


The Price Notwithstanding. 

The most perplexing thing about the egg 
question is the price of eggs. In the first 
place, the fact of the price is elusive. How 
much did eggs cost this year and last? 
Practically, it depends entirely on whose 
eggs; statistically, the price of eggs may ‘be 
any one of a dozen or more: figures. 
have different prices in different localities, 
and different grades (the grading based on 
all kinds of real, fancied or pretended differ- 
ences of quality) in every locality. When 
any living person thinks of the price of eggs 
he is thinking of his kind of eggs in his 
grocery store. 

Statistically, it is necessary to find out 
what that artificial person, the average con- 
sumer, pays for that thing that never was, 
the average egg consumed, And no two S8ta- 
tisticians will ever figure it out alike. The 
statistician that wants to convince himself 
that prices are outrageous sensibly looks at 
it from the individual standpoint, gets a rec- 
ord of the price of fresh eggs, and finds that 
the increase since he was a boy is uncon- 
scionable. Says he, the consumer wants so 
many eggs when he wants them, and about 
the same number summer and winter. 

The cold storage man knows a different 
way of figuring. He figures that if the whole 
community eats four times as many eggs 
during the early summer, when they ‘are 
cheap, as during the winter, when they are 
very dear, the real average cost of eggs. to 
consumers will be down near the summer 
rice. 

Both are correct, Looking at it humanly, 
only the price counts and you are a loser if 
a prohibitive price forces you to buy less, 
and averaging it up through the year doesn’t 
satisfy an insistent appetite. But, statistic- 
ally, the cold storage man has the best of 
you. 

The Greatest Riser. 

A standard figure of prices is that of the: 
government bulletin on wholesale prices of 
hundreds of commodities that go into the 
cost of living. They offer a compromise be- 
tween price. pure and simple, and the ex- 
treme use of “weighting,” because they -make 
allowance for differences of quantity by -lo- 
calities, but not over different parts of the 
year. And, bearing on the question of the 
price of eggs, the following table is made up 
from these government statistics. 

A group of eight. farm products and foods 
that do not go into cold storage—corn, cot- 
ton, hay, oats, wheat, cheese, dried fish and 
bacon—has been averaged over a dozen years, 
The government’s own averages of eleven’ 
farm products and of forty-nine foods are 
also taken. Then the yearly average price 
of eggs alone. Not only has the price of 
eggs risen much more rapidly compared with 
the price in 1900 (the amounts have been ‘re- 
duced to a percentage basis) but the high 
point of last year is even further above the 
high point of the others. Only one commod- 
ity shows a higher “peak” rise than eggs. 


That is potatoes, and their yearly average 
was not so high. 

Fight Eggs Farm 49 

foods. only. products. foods. 
I ns Binctretion 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
eee 1.10 1.06 1.07 1.01 
Marsal wad ae 1.20 1,22 1.19 1.06 
“) er 1.19 1.9% 1.09 1.02 
eR a Es 1,22 1.35 1.15 1.02 
re 1.17 1.28 1.18 1.04 
a eum ait's 1.22 1.28 1.18 1.08 
‘RS 1.329 1.41 1.95 1.13 
ee eee 1.88 1.42 1.21 1.15 
| ONS ee 1.49 1.60 1.40 1.20 
er 1.538 1.66 1.50 1.28 
ee Ea 1.45 1.51 1.48 1.26 
eee 1.56 1.68 1.56 1.33 
Highest in 1912. 1.76 2.53 2.05 1.53 


Effects of Cold Storage. 

The Statistical Bureau of the Government 
Department of Agriculture prepared a study 
of cold storage and prices, which has been 
published this year. The records run only to 
October, 1911. The conclusion reached after 
an elaborate statistical study seems to be 
that cold storage tends to equalize the prire 
of eggs throughout the year, and adds a min- 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


{EDITOR'S NOTE.—Nothing but actual, bona fide 
{oquiries are auswered on this page of ‘Practical 
Points for the Trade.’’ The National Provisioner uses 
oo “‘made-up"’ queries, with answers taken out of old. 
out-of-date books. The effort is made to take up and 
investigate each question as it comes in, and to an- 

‘ ewer it as thoroughly as time and space will permit, 
with a view to the special need of that particular 
inquirer. It must be remembered that the answering 
of these questions takes time, and that the space is 
necessarily limited, and inquirers must not grew im- 
patient if the publication of answers Is delayed some- 
what. It shuuld also be remembered that packiog- 
house practice is constanily changing and improving, 
aud that experts seldom agree, so that there ix always 
coum for honest difference of opinion. Readers are in- 
vite? to criticize what appears here, as well as to 
ask questions. } 
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PUTTING DOWN DRY SALT MEATS. 

An Eastern curer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the best method of putting down 
dry salt meats for the domestic trade? 
Should they be pumped and when overs 
hauled? 

If the temperature of the meats is satis- 
factory, put in salt the same day as cut. To 
each gallon of pumping pickle of 100 degs. 
strength add 3 ounces of saltpeter and thor- 
oughly All meats 
should be run through a dipping trough con- 
taining 100 degs. plain pickle when put down 
green and at each overhauling. 


amalgamate. domestic 


Pump according to weight and eut. Fat 


backs require the least pumping, one or two 


ig 


strokes being sufficient. 

Regular plates and butts will turn out 
better if placed in a 70 degs. pickle for 8 to 
10 days before placing in dry salt. Clear bel- 
lies and rib bellies, 20 pounds down, give 
three or four strokes, and over 20 pounds 
four to short clears 
Short clears and short 
ribs give six to ten strokes, and dry salt 
shoulders six to eight strokes. 

All dry salt meats should be overhauled 
in 8 to 10 days from the day put down; 
again in 20 to 25 days, and lastly in 40 to 
45 days. Fat backs and clear plates, how- 
ever, should be overhauled in 15 to 20 days, 
and again in 30 to 35 days. Pump and dip 
Ends of bulks 
be kept covered with either salt or brine 
soaked burlap; also tops of bulks, if prac- 
ticable. 

If meats are to be held over 120 days, over- 
haul the fourth time, omitting the pumping. 


six strokes, also extra 


and extra short ribs. 


at each overhauling. should 





945 Monadnock Block 





Dry salt meats may be shipped after being 
in cure approximately one day per pound; 
that is, bellies, extra clears and ribs, plates, 
Shoul- 


From 


fat backs, short ribs, short clears, ete. 
ders, about two days to the pound. 
five to ten days longer in salt is required if 
meats are to be smoked. 
bulk all 


and lots with a card attached giving all these 


If convenient, meats in averages 
particulars. 
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STORING CURED MEATS. 

A subscriber in Utah asks this question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the best method of storing sweet 
pickled hams after they are cured, and at 
what temperature’? 

Meats cured in vats, and which are to be 
carried some time after being cured, should 
be overhauled—and new plain pickle of 45 
degrees strength placed on them—at the fol- 
lowing ages: 

Skinned hams should be overhauled and re- 
pickled when seventy-five days old; regular 
hams, 20 pounds and down, overhaul and re- 
pickle when seventy-five days old; hams over 
20 pounds, overhaul and repickle when ninety 
days old; shoulders and “picnics” in eighty 
days; bellies in sixty days. 


Meats cured in vats. when at 


these ages, should be packed with the lean 


overhauled 


side down, and as tight as possible, and the 
cover clamped down tight also. The idea is 
to use as little pickle as possible, not over 
four gallons per hundredweight, when in the 
process of curing five to six gallons of pickle 
per hundredweight is used. 


Meats cured in tierces may be carried 
thirty days longer before changing the 


pickle, if the curing temperature has been 
satisfactory, and the pickle is all right. 
Store repacked meats in a temperature of 
26 to 28 degs. Fahr. 
cured according to weight, if not used should 
be taken from pickle and carried on the floor 
dry, in a temperature of 26 to 28 degs. Fahr. 
for thirty days; if to be carried for sixty 


Faney hams, when 


days, place in storage at 12 to 14 degs. Fahr. 
If fancy hams are not used up at these age 
limits they should be marketed as regular 
hams. 


number 


one 


All whether cured in vats 
tierces, must be watched constantly to see 
that the pickle remains sweet. If the cellar 
temperature becomes too high pickle will sour. 
Curing should washed out 
thoroughly at least twice a year with slaked 
lime. 


meats, or 


receptacles be 
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THE VALUE OF HOG HAIR. 

The following inquiry comes from a sub- 
scriber in the Ohio valley: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us some information about 
the market for hog hair, and where to get 
reliable quotations? Why do you not pub- 
lish such quotations? 

There is a great difference in the quality 
of hog hair from different parts of the coun- 


try. Heavy hogs yield longer hair than 
smaller ones do. There are different prices 


for different colored hair. There are different 
ways of drying hair. Field drying is done 
hy two methods, one merely drying the hair 
on the field, and the other curing and drying 
on the field, the hair being left on the field 
until all the cuticle is loose and can be beaten 
out of the hair along with other dirt and 
Then there is steam- 
dried hair and coil-dried hair and so on. 
The best way to arrive at the value of hog 
hair is to write buyers what quantity you 
have, weight of hogs killed, from what loca- 
came, method of drying, 


dust before sacking. 


tion these hogs 
handling, ete. 
Field-cured and dried hair, of whatever 
quality it may be, properly beaten and han- 
dled, the most. Send samples to 
buyers showing color and quality. Minne- 
sota hog hair, for instance, is worth more 
than Ohio hog hair. It is a hard matter to 
publish a price of any kind, as it would 
couse considerable argument and dissatisfac- 


is worth 


tion generally. 


KEEP IT ON FILE. 
Is there something you want to know 


badly that vou remember reading in The Na- 
tional Provisioner, but you can’t recall the 
date? Get a binder and keep your copies of 
the paper, and then you'll have it handy, 
and won't have to waste time writing for 
it. Our new binder costs but $1. Ask us 
about it. 








on more than 25 separate orders, 
thinks of Swensons. 


Gwenson Fivaporaror (0; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Oo.) 


OVER $100,000 ANNUAL PROFIT 


This is the estimate in a large Chicago packing house of the profit 
made in saving, by SWENSON EVAPORATORS, products for- 
merly wasted. Every gallon of tank water, press water, scalding water, 
blood water and cooking water is run through two large triple effect 
Swensons using exhaust steam, and running 166 hours per week. 


As this concern now owns nearly two score of Swensons purchased 


it is easy to see what the management 
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WHAT IS SAUSAGE? 


It has been some time now since the fad- 








dists informed the meat consumer that if he 
bought for sausage anything that contained 
other than meat alone. he was being de- 
frauded. If it was not an all-meat sausage 
it was not sausage at all, but a “fraud.” 
Even if it was wet enough to make it pala- 
table it was a dishonest producet—for were 
you not “buying water for meat?” 

Over in Germany, where sausages come 
from, and where even the cranks will admit 
they know how to make sausage—over in 
Germany, in Westphalia, for instance, they 
make at least 400 varieties of sausage. At 
a recent German sausage exhibition as many 
as a thousand varieties were shown. Did 
“Fraud!” No, 


makers and consumers alike were proud of 


anybody — shout sausage- 


and interested in the showing. 


In this connection the story is told of a 


THE NATIONAL VROVISIONER. 
young Prussian, who, though he had received 
an expensive training as a chemist, shut 
himself up in his laboratory and instead of 
devising a new dye, safety match, motor en- 
gine, explosive, aeroplane or photographic 
lens, took pork, veal, olives, pepper, fennel, 
old wine, cheese, apples, cinnamon and her- 
rings’ roe, and from them evolved a wonder- 
ful and totally original “wurst,” the best of 
its kind. He has amassed a considerable for- 
tune from its sale. 

And up to date he has not been sent to 
jail as a “food adulterator.” But then, they 
know sausage in Germany! 
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TRYING ARGENTINE BEEF 

Imports of fresh beef at New York dur- 
ing the past week were very light, compared 
to previous weeks. There was no direct boat 
from South America, and but one trans-At- 
lantic liner brought in any beef. The total 
arrivals for the week were 1,800 quarters of 
chilled and 640 frozen, compared to 16,056 
chilled and 1,728 frozen last week. All this 
week’s beef was Argentine, transshipped at 
London. 

The heavy imports of the two previous 
weeks put plenty of the South American beef 
on the local market. Much of it was brought 
in by speculators and they were anxious to 
get rid of it before it “went bad,” conse- 
quently there were bargains for chain-store 
butchers and others on the lookout for them. 

Attempts were made to create more or 
less of a sensation out of “cheap Argentine 
beef.” but they did not amount to much. 
The beef sold at wholesale at 1 to 2 cents 
per pound under domestic beef of similar 
quality, but the price concession seldom 
reached the consumer. Retailers considered 
themselves justified in asking what the beef 
was worth, and they had some heavy previ- 
ous losses in their beef business to make up. 

There were varying opinions as to the 
quality of the Argentine stuff, some butchers 
claiming it to be the equal of the domestic 
article, while others condemned it as_ too 
heavy, lacking in flavor and having fat of 
objectionable quality. 

Their opinions were necessarily based on 
the beef they saw, and depended on the qual- 
ity of the shipment, the conditions surround- 
ing its carriage on shipboar?, its condition 
on arrival, etc. Much of the imported beef 
was not such as would pass muster for qual- 
ity in a prime beef shop, but the best of it 
was good enough to suit the average consum- 
ing demand. 

Prejudice among shop butchers against the 
imported article was noticeable; they dis- 
This did not 


apply, of course, to the chain-store butchers 


liked to experiment with it. 


and those supplying a speculative trade; 
with these latter anything “went” that 


passed inspection and made money. 
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THE COLD STORAGE BUGABOO 

Reports from Washington this week state 
that the “cold storage bogie” which has been 
so industriously paraded for several weeks 
past has fallen to pieces. After the big bluff 
of government investigation and prosecution, 
the officials of the Department of Justice 
now admit that there was nothing to the 
talk of a nation-wide cold storage trust. 
They now side with the Department of Agri- 
culture, which issued a bulletin showing that 
high egg prices were due to actual scarcity 
of eggs. 

This leaves the agitators and politicians 
looking for notoriety in a somewhat ridicu- 
lous position. Congressman McKellar, of 
Tennessee, whose name never appeared in 


the public prints until he devised this “cold 





storage investigation” scheme for personal 
publicity, is very angry at the government 
for the way it has “shown him up.” His sit- 
uation is aptly depicted by the New York 
Produce Review when it says: 


“There is something really pathetic in Mr. 
McKellar’s situation after the Department 
of Agriculture had issued a circular explain- 
ing the high price of eggs through purely 
natural causes. ‘I regret exceedingly,’ he 
cries, ‘that the Department of Agriculture. 
the day after I made an argument in the 
House in an attempt to aid the American 
people in maintaining their food supply at 
a lower price, should have published a report 
which apparently is an effort to whitewash 
the cold storage men and belittle my efforts.’ 

“Poor Mr. McKellar! After setting up a 
bugaboo and dancing around it with passion- 
ate protestations and vituperative invective, 
and calling upon his confreres in the House 
to hold up his arms in stamping the monster 
out of existence, a plain and .every-day an- 
nouncement by the Department of Agri- 
culture comes along and pricks the phantasm 


so that it collapses! 

This man MeKellar, whether imbued by a 
desire for fame or simply an ignoramus on 
such questions, is a fair sample of the “re- 
form politician” as we see him at this period. 
Nevertheless, his kind need to be watched. 
They are sometimes capable of considerable 
mischief—and it is always the consumer who 
suffers from their mischievous attempts at 


legislation. 
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THE EFFECT OF DEMAND 

In his recent report on trade conditions in 
the Republic of Paraguay, one of the interior 
countries of South America, British Consul 
Oliver says that the price of cattle in that 
country rose 30 to 40 per cent. within three 
months last spring. He also gives figures 
showing the remarkable rise in land prices 
recently. These figures are similar to those 
affecting cattle and land in Argentina. 

The suddenly increased drain on the meat- 
producing countries of South America has 
sent land and livestock prices up like a 
rocket, and has put meat packing cost up 
correspondingly. And yet our home critics 
are complaining because we are not getting 


cheap South American meat! 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


C. H. Schofield will rebuild tallow plant 
recently burned at Hampton, Va. 

Dickinson Brothers will erect a small mix- 
ing plant for commereial fertilizers at Glas- 
gow, Ky. 

J. W. Cox and W. H. Dixon will, it is re- 
ported, erect a mill at Elm 
City, N. C. 

The F. S, 
folk, Va., has completed its new plant at 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Extensive 


cottonseed oil 


Royster Guano Company, Nor- 


improvements have been com- 
menced by Armour & Company to its branch 
plant at North Adams, Mass. 

The slaughterhouse and rendering works 
of the Star Market Company at Sandpoint, 
Ida., has been destroyed by fire. 

The Cattle Eubanks, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 by O. P. Trulock and others. 

The Standard Butchering Company, Butte, 
Mont.. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 by T. Schivebig, John Esser 
and A. Mackel. 

The tendering Company, a Dela- 
Ware corporation, has applied for a charter 
to do business in the State of Illinois. The 
capital stock is $50,000 

The Patton-Korndoerfer Leather Company, 


Trulock Company, 


General 


St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 by A. S. Patton, 
Hf. C. Korndoerfer and others. 

The Clarkson Glue Company, a Missouri 
corporation, has applied for a charter to con- 
duet its business under the laws of Illinois. 
The capital stock is $100,000. 

The Abattoir 
Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased property ad- 
joining its plant on Gray’s Ferry avenue. 
with a view of extending its plant. 

The Essex County Public Market Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000 to deal in food 
products by J. Schloss, S. Schloss and R. N. 
Shoemaker. 

The Wolff Hide Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 


has been incorporated with 


Gray’s Ferry Company, 


a eapital stock 


of $50,000 to deal in hides, oils, fats, and 
operate tanneries. E. A. Wolff, E. L. Falk 
and H. H. Wile are the incorporators. 

The American Argentine Dressed Meat 





EGG Im-and-Export House 
PETER LUEDERS 
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Company, New York, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated to deal in meat, cattle, livestock, etc., 
with a capital stock of $50,000 by W. Drae- 
mel, L. A. Sorensen and F. C. Taylor. 

The Visayan Refining Company, New York, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital 


stock of $2,000,000 to refine and sell all 
animal, vegetable and mineral substances. 


The incorporators are M. A. 
Eelover and others. 


3arteau, C. E. 


The Crescent Cotton Oil Company, Snyder, 
Okla., been 
stock of $50,000 
Wootten and R. E. 
pany is a 


has organized with a capital 
by P. A. Norris, R. K. 
Montgomery. 

the 


This com- 
reorganization of Western 
Cotton Oil Company. 


J. O. 


a company with $200,000 capital to acquire 


Swingley and others are organizing 


the properties of the Tennessee Packing and 
Stock Yards Corporation at Nashville, Tenn., 
which will be converted into an ice and cold 
storage plant. The burned portion of the 
compound plant will be rebuilt and be oper- 
ated. 

President R. J. Vice-President 
Everett Buckingham and Secretary-Treasurer 
J. C. Sharp were re-elected at the meeting 
of the the Union Stock Yards 
Company at South Omaha, Neb. The meet- 
ing was brief, and aside from the re-election 


Dunham, 


directors of 


of officers nothing was transacted. excepting 
that there the 


policy of the company to meet the demands 


would be a continuance of 


of business with every improvement needed 
at the yards. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 1S, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up. and thus 
avoid delay. <A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder. which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and 
quickly referred to for information. 

The binder is new, and is the handiest and 
most practical yet put on the market, and 
it costs less than the oid binder, too! It is 
finished in vellum de luxe and leather, with 
gold lettering, and sells for $1. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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CHRISTMAS ON PRODUCE EXCHANGE. 

The plans for the annual vear-end enter- 
tainment given by the members of the New 
York Produce Exchange to the poor and un- 
fortunate children of lower New 
been Due to the and 
popularity of the preceding affairs of this 


York have 
announced. success 
character, only minor changes will be made 
in this season’s programme. 

Mr. Walter Moore, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, reports that approximately 
1,500 to 2,000 women and children will pre- 
sent themselves on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 31 as guests of the members. The spa- 
cious floor of the Exchange will be converted 
into a cireus ground, and an elaborate enter- 
tainment will be provided. To add to the 
festivities will be a band of thirty pieces. 

Everything possible will be done to glad- 
The chil- 
dren and grown-ups eagerly look forward to 
the event, and it is well known in the down- 
town districts that they regard the Produce 
Exchange members collectively as the kind- 
est Santa Claus that ever was. Baskets con- 
taining toys and candies will be distributed 


den the hearts of the gathering. 


among the younger element following the 
conclusion of the entertainment. while the 
mothers and “young mothers” will receive 


baskets heavily iaden with eatables. 


—— 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
the Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, December 17.—Quotations on green 

and sweet pickled meats. f. 0. b. Chicago, 


loose, are as follows: 


Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
1314e.: 10@12 lbs. ave.. 13@134ec.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave... 12%,.@13¢.: 14@16 lbs. ave., 1274,@ 


13c.; 18@20 lbs. ave.. 1344@13%,c. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 134% @13\%4ec.; 10@ 
12 Ibs. ave.. 183@13'%ce.: 12@14 Ibs. ave., 12% 
@12%c.: 14@16 lbs. ave., 1254@12%4c.; 18@ 
20 Ibs. ave., 1234@13%«e. 

Skinned Hams—Green, 
1414@14%c.; 16@18 Ibs. ave., 144,@14%e.; 
18@20 lbs. ave, 14% @14%4¢c.: 22@24 Ibs. 
ave., 14@141%4c. Sweet pickled. 14@16 Ibs. 
ave., 1354@13%4c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 135%@ 
1334,¢.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 131,@135e.; 22@24 
Ibs. ave., 1314@13%e. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 11@1114c. Sweet pickled. 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 114 @11%e. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 lbs. ave.. 104%@ 
103%c.: 6@8 lbs. ave., 10@1014c.; S@I10 Ibs. 
ave., 9%,@10c. 10@12 lbs. ave., 974@10ce. 
Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 105@10%¢e.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 103%@10%c.: 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
1014 @10%c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave.. 101¢@10%\e. 


14@16 Ibs. ave., 


Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 14@ 
1414¢.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 1314@13%4e.; 10@12 


Ibs. ave., 1314@1314¢.: 12@14 lbs. ave., 13@ 
13%4c. Sweet pickled. 6@8 lbs. ave. 14@ 
1414c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 13814@13%c.; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 1814@1314c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13@ 
131ce. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


HYDRAULIC STEAM PUMPS. 

A new line of hydraulic steam pumps has 
been designed by the Hydraulic Press Man- 
ufacturing Company of Mount Gilead, Ohio. 
This new design is the result of an experi- 
ence of thirty-six years in designing, build- 
ing and operating hydraulic presses, pumps 
and valves for a great variety of high pres- 
sure purposes. 

Based on the steam end dimensions, the 
line covers twelve sizes, and on the water 
end dimensions seventy-one sizes. 
is the single cylinder, 
and is shown by the 


This pump 
double acting pattern 
accompaying illustra- 





MOUNT GILEAD HYDRAULIC 
GOVERNOR 

tion. The improved features are as follows: 
1. Long stroke of steam and water pistons. 
The stroke is longer than has been provided 
by previous designs. Elaborate experiments 
and long experience has proven that a long 
stroke is more economical in steam consump- 
tion for pumps of different capacities. The 
number of strokes or reverses are less. This 
reduces slippage at the water valves as well 
Another 
advantage is that a given steam piston can 
be used with a small water plunger to give 
the same capacity. On this account the steam 
pressure may be reduced for a given water 
pressure, therefore the advantage of a lower 
steam pressure is gained. A pump having 
a long stroke with given steam and water 
ends has a larger capacity, hence a greater 


as the wear on all moving parts. 


STEAM PUMP, SHOWING THE M. G. 


value than the average pump with shorter 
strokes having the same size water end. 

2. Design of valves and gears prohibit short 
stroking of this pump. 

3. Steam valve gear permits adjustment 
to be made while pump is in motion. 

4. Cushioning of moving parts is fixed and 
positive and does not require adjustment. 

5. Steel forgings are used for all water 
ends for pressure above 2,000 pounds. 

6. Large water valve areas. 

7. Removable valve seats. 

8. Impossible to obtain uneven compres- 
sion in tightening hydraulic packings. 





PRESSURE AND SPEED 


ATTACHED. 
9. Accessibility of all parts. 


The accompaying illustration also shows 


the Mount Gilead pressure and speed gov- 
ernor, which regulates the speed and pressure 
of the above-described steam pump. It pro- 
vides a simple and automatic control for all 
makes of hydraulic steam pumps. 

This governor is provided with an adjust- 
ment which can be set to govern any speed 
and pressure desired. Two important things 
are accomplished by this governor without 
the slightest attention of the operator. First, 
it cuts off the steam supply to the pump when 
the predetermined maximum pressure is 
reached, thus preventing possible breakage 
of the pump, presses and fittings, which might 
result from excessive pressure. Second, it 
regulates the speed of the pump to any num- 


ber of strokes for which it may be adjusted, 
thus preventing the pump from racing, should 
the pressure be released suddenly. 

This steam pump and speed governor is 
recommended as a very convenient and de- 
sirable accessory, as it automatically regu- 
lates the maximum pressure to be delivered 
by the pump. This governor is said to 
economize the steam consumption, as it pre- 
vents racing at low pressure and stops the 
pump when the desired pressure has been 
obtained and puts the pump in motion again 
when the pressure is released or subsides for 
any reason, thus “following up” all decreases 
in pressure below the maximum. 

, 


——to—_ 


“BOSS” HOG SCRAPER SALES. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing.” The proof of the merits of machines 
is in trying them out. The Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was one of the first firms 
to install a “Boss” Hog Scraper. After sev- 
eral years’ use they replaced it with a dif- 
ferent type of machine, and now they are in- 
stalling again a “Boss” Hog Scraper, with 
electric motor direct connected. This is very 
encouraging to The Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co., the manufacturers of “Boss” ma- 
chines, who also sold a “BSoss” scraper to The 
Ohio Provision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, which is 
now being installed. Hog slaughterers can 
get all information about these machines by 
addressing The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

o, 


——e-— — 


EFFICIENT MOTOR TRUCK WORK. 


“Every day some stranger asks to have a 
look at the engine of my 114-ton KisselKar 
truck,” says R. M. Farren, manager of a 
freight and passenger motor line running be- 
tween Mansfield and Hartville, Mo. “They 
say it is a wonder that such a small truck 
can pull across such hills with 25 per cent. 
overload, as it often does. We make three 
trips a day over this course, which means 
about eighty miles. We do it on about one 
gallon of gasoline to each five miles.” 

2°, 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


¥ 
NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Washington, D. C—The Tenley Baking and 
Ice Company has been incorporated with 
$4,000 capital stock by J. B. Barry, E. Brooks 
and others. 

Chincoteague, Va.—The Light, 
Heat and Refrigerating Corporation has been 
chartered with $50,000 capital stock. Henry 
Conant is president. 

N. Y.—The 
age and Ice Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $150,000 by H. W. 
Pearsall and others. 

Il. 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $55,000 by J. R. Smart, A. E. 
Bull and J. F. Pierson. 

Auburn, N. Y.—The Consolidated Cold 
Storage Company has been incorporated with 
® capital stock of $50,000 by F. H. O'Neill. 
Auburn; J. E. Ratchford and F. E. Ehrgood, 
Svracuse. 

Lynn, Mass.—The Lynn Ice Cold Storage 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000 by A. T. Smith, Win- 
chester; F. E. Jennings, Everett, and E. C. 
Leach, Brockton. 

East St. Louis, Ill.—The City Pure Ice and 
Storage Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture ice 
and operate cold storage plant. W. B. 
Adams, F. Maule and J. B. Maule are the 
imecorporators, 


Delmarva 


Williamson, Williamson Stor- 


Evanston, The North Shore Creamery 


— 


ICE NOTES. 
toanoke, Va.—The Clover Creamery Com- 
pany will install a 20-ton ice machine. 
Holden, Mo.—The Consumers’ Ice and Fuel 
Company is erecting a 20-ton ice plant. 
Auburndale, Fla.—F. D. Shepard, of Or- 
lando, contemplates erecting an ice plant. 


Easton, Md.—The Easton Ice Company has 


placed an order for a 15-ton ice plant to 
cost $15,000. 
Pawhuska, Okla.—The Pawhuska Tee Com- 


pany has let contract for lately noted 20-ton 
additional ice plant. 

Charleston, S. C.—The Consumers’ Ice 
Company will enlarge its ice plant on Woolfe 
street to 90 tons capacity. 

Abilene, Tex.—The property of the Ciseo 
Ice Company has been acquired by the 
American Publie Service Co. 
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Brownsville, Tex.—A company is being or- 
ganized here with a capital stock of $150,000 
to erect a cold storage plant. 

Ashland, Ky.—The Capital Ice and Cold 
Storage Company has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Marshfield, Mo.—The Marshfield Electric 
Company has let contract for the installa- 
tion of an ice plant to cost $6,000. 

Washington, D. C.—The Heinrich Brewing 
Company will erect an ice plant near 25th 
and Water streets., N. W., at a cost includ- 
ing equipment of $50,000. 

York, Pa.—The York Ice and Milk Com- 
pany has closed a deal for a tract of land 
in the southern part of the city, upon which 
an ice plant is to erected shortly. 

Versailles, Ky.—The Versailles Ice Manu- 
facturing Company recently incorporated has 
organized with F. J. Sutterlin as president, 
Frank J. F. Sutterlin, vice-president. 

Savannah, Ga.—Scheduling assets of $20,- 
200, and liabilities of $18,128.24, the Hygeia 
Ice and Storage Company of this city has 
filed a petition in bankruptey in the United 
States Court. The application was signed 
by W. W. Aimar, as president. 

Nashville, Tenn.—J. O. Swingley and 
others will incorporate a company with 
$200.000 capital stock. The properties of the 
Tennessee Packing and Stock Yards Com- 
pany has been acquired and will be converted 
into an ice and cold storage plant. 

Windsor, Ont.—The Central Storage, For- 
ward & Ice Company is being organized here 
with $200,000 preferred and $300,000 common 
stock. The company will erect a cold stor- 
age plant, do a general trucking business, 
and manufacture ice for general consump- 
tion. The cold storage plant will be five 
stories high and 125 feet square. Connected 
therewith an ice factory, 65 by 125 feet. 
having a capacity of 100 tons daily, will be 
built. HH. J. Green, assisted by Messrs. 
Klingensmith and Wallace. all of Windsor. 
are undertaking the organization of the 
company. 

Springtield, Mo.—Anticipating the securing 
of a contract for iceing all the cars that pass 
through Springfield on the Frisco railway. 
workmen are remodeling the storage house 
of the Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Com- 


pany here. The improvements will repre- 
sent an expenditure of $50,000. They will 
consist principally of increasing the floor 


space of the storage plant from 240,000 cubic 
feet to 420,000 feet. In case the contract 


is obtained by the local company it is prob- 
able that another and larger storage house 
will be erected in the western section of the 
city. The third building as planned at the 
present, will cost about $125,000. The latter 
project depends entirely upon the success of 
the company in securing the eontract from 
the Frisco. 
? 
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REFRIGERATION OF DRESSED POULTRY 
IN TRANSIT. 


By Dr. M. E. Pennington and A. D. Greenlee. 
(Concluded from last issue.) 


It therefore becomes a fundamental problem 
in the transportation of dressed poultry and 
similar products to maintain low tempera- 
tures in all parts of the car, and this finally 
resolves itself into a question of car con- 
struction. 

The shipments described above were hauled 
by six different car lines. The cars were ot 
so many different series that they furnished 
a great variety of sizes, insulations, roofs, 
doors, ice bunkers, and all those elements 
which are factors in the sum total of efli- 
ciency. In order to compare the efficiency of 
the various cars constructed on widely di- 
vergent lines, it becomes necessary to reduce 
the variable functions or influencing factors 
to a resultant coefficient. Since the purpose 
of a refrigerator car is to maintain a fixed 
temperature on the inside, regardless of ex- 
ternal temperatures, the ultimate question is 
cne of heat transmission, or the power of all 
the contributing factors to overcome the heat 
which is transmitted from the outside to the 
inside. 

A formula has been worked out in the 
process of this work, by which all the factors 
which influence efficiency are converged into 
one concrete expression. The application of 
this formula to the cars used in the experi- 
mental shipments results in a wide difference 
ot efficiency indices—certain types of cars 
having almost double the efficiency of other 
types. With these indices as a_ working 
basis. an analysis of the construction of the 
different types of cars has revealed certain 
features which appear indispensable in effi 
cient refrigerators. 


Insulation and Ice Bunkers. 
After a careful consideration of insulation 
in its various phases, including its non-con- 
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B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph S. Wernig Transfer Oo. 
BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 


PURITY IS. ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
nothing will reduce the profits of your bell Co. 


plant so surely as Ammonia laden with CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 
organic impurities CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 


Henry Bollinger. 
BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 


Newman Bros., Inc. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
own production, thoroughly refined and 


MEMPIILIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ ‘Supply Oo. 

NEW ORIBANS: Chas. F. Rants. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer Co. 

PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Oo. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 


HAVANA: O. B Cintas. ply Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 


KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. MeQuie & Son, SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 
LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 7th and SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

Magnolia Sts. TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
MILWAUKEE: Central Warehouse. WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 
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HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ductive properties, its power of resistance to 
decomposition and putrefaction, its physical 
adhesive qualities, the thickness necessary, 
and the manner of application, it is very plain 
that this subject is one of prime importance 
ir car construction. As a single example, a 
study of the cross-sections of the roofs of the 
types under investigation indicated that the 
most efficient cars were those with the best 
insulated roofs. 

The various types of cars studied show that 
there is a wider divergence in the construc- 
tion of the ice bunker than in any other single 
essential of the refrigerator car. The ice 
bunker in a refrigerator car holds a _ place 
analogous to that of the refrigerating ma- 
chinery in a stationary plant. It must chill 
every inch of space in the compartment de- 
pending upon it. 

Correlating the construction of the bunkers 
with the efficiency indices of the different 
types of cars, two essential principles for the 
production of low temperatures stand out 
prominently. First, the bunker must permit 
ot the ice being crushed and evenly mixed 
with the salt; and, second, there must be a 
free admittance of the warm air of the car at 
the top of the bunker, free circulation through 
and around the ice and a free exit of the cold 
air at the bottom. Such requirements are 
apparently met most successfully by the tank 
on the one hand and the wire backet on the 
other. 


Temperature Differences and Size of Cars. 

A detailed study of the differences in tem- 
perature of the air at the ends of the car and 
that at the center leads to the conclusion that 
it is impossible, during warm weather, to re- 
duce the air at the center of thinly insulated 
cars to an optimum temperature for the trans- 
portation of dressed poultry. An investiga- 
tion of temperatures inside the packages and 
in different parts of the car, by means of both 
thermographs and electric thermometers, re- 
sulted in very decided differences, especially 
between the end and center, and top and bot- 
tom of the load; likewise between the air in 
the car and the poultry in the boxes. 

The air in the car followed the atmospheric 
fluctuations but to a lesser degree, while fre- 
quently the poultry was unaffected by a car 
temperature that rose and fell fire degrees, 
provided the increased or decreased temper- 
ature was not continuous; but a long con- 
tinued difference in temperature, or a direct 
contact between the package and the source 
of the heat—as, for example, the side wall of 
the car—affects the temperature of the goods 
in the course of time. 

The question of size for refrigerator cars is 
one which not only influences the quality of 
the produce hauled but is also of great con- 
cern to the operating department. A close 
scrutiny of the thermograph records on this 
point indicate, as a whole, that large cars re- 
quire a considerable additional insulation to 
yield the same efficiency as the small cars. A 
serious shortcoming of the present types of 
refrigerators is their almost universal inabil- 
ity to equalize the temperature at the center 
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and at the bunker and have both sufficiently 
low. 

That definite standards have not heretofore 
been applied to the performance of a re- 
frigerator car is due to the difficulty in deter- 
mining just what happened between the clos- 
ing of the car doors and its arrival at destina- 
tion. Without such information car builders 
were working more or less in the dark. It is 
encouraging to observe that certain refriger- 
ator cars are much more efficient than others 
and that their increased efficiency seems to 
depend on their construction. 


Future Work to be Done. 

The investigation which is here chronicled 
is only a small beginning in the solution of 
the problems confronting the shipper, the car- 
rier and receiver in the handling of refriger 
ated perishable products. It is eminently nec- 
essary that the most efficient and economic 
size of refrigerated cars, the exact amount of 
insulation required to insure the maintenance 
of low temperatures in all parts of the car, 
and many others be pressed for more exact 
and far-reaching answers. It is hoped that 
the present report will stimulate further re- 
search in these and in other directions. 


APPETITE MAKES THE EGG DEAR. 
(Concluded from page 17.) 


ute fraction to what the price would other- 
wise be if there was not that equalization. 
There isn’t any conclusion about any other 
infiuence on prices. 

From the many pages of statistics leading 
up to this clear result are taken the fol- 
lowing very interesting standard percentages 
accepted by the egg trade as to normal pro- 
duction and consumption and movement in 
and out of storage of eggs in this country. 
The rate of production, in good years and 
bad, all over the world is just about as given 
in the first column. The other figures, that 
show the rate at which people eat up the 
eggs. either “fresh” or after storage, are 
based on only a few recent years and may 





not remain good as cold storage develops. 
The figures are in every case the month’s 
percentage of a whole year’s total: 


Monthly Monthly In and out of storage 
rate of rate of known Of stored All con- 
production consumption Eggs only sumption 


zzs Fresh st’ge total In Out In Out 
- reo. Pr. PSO. PSC. BSC. F.C. P.O. 
6.6 6.6 1.8 8.4 0.3 11.6 0.0 1.0 








7.1 7.0 0.8 7.8 0.4 5.2 0.1 0.8 
2.4 115 0.1 116 56.7 04 O98 0.1 
13.4. 7.8 0.1 79 374 08 56 0.1 
13.3 89 O1 9.0 29.6 0.9 4.4 0.1 
10.7 84 0.1 85 15.4 09 2.3 0.1 
9.6 &.8 0.3 9.1 5.2 1.8 0.8 0.3 
8.6 83 06 89 17 4.2 O38 0.6 
6.2 5.9 1.4 7.3 2.0 9.3 0.3 1.4 
4.2 4.1 2.5 6.6 1.0 16.9 0.1 2.5 
3.1 1) 3.8 6.8 0.7 25.5 0.1 3.8 
48 4.7 34 S81 06 225 0.1 3.4 
Total ..100.0 85.0 15.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 15.0 15.0 


Facts About Egg Production and Prices. 

Looking at egg statistics broadly, there 
are some interesting facts that may have a 
meaning in the economics of egg prices. In 
the North Atlantic States the price paid 
farmers for eggs is always higher than any- 
where else in the country. Next comes the 
Far West, but the East North Central States 
are very close. The South is where eggs 
are always cheapest. There seems to be no 
direct relation between and grain in 
price. 

Prices are highest where a big demand for 
fresh eggs exist—in the sections where the 
cities are. Farmers get least for eggs in sec- 
tions where the eggs go into the big organ- 
ized current of distribution. 

The buyer of fresh eggs makes the price, 
probably, storage and lower grades 
going up with fresh ones. There is no con- 
vincing sign that the presence of a large 
stock of cold storage eggs reduces the price 
of fresh ones. The competition of buying for 
storage in “flush” months, however, is con- 
ceded: to increase prices then. F. G. Urner of 
The New York Produce Review, writing fa- 
vorably of cold storage. says: 

“Storage eggs, after three or four months 
of holding, do not compare so favorably with 
new and as the latter become very 
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scarce in October, November and December, 
the demand from channels of trade that can- 
not use the storage stock is sufficient in ordi- 
uary seasons to force the price of new-laid 
eggs to comparatively extreme figures, even 
when large quantities of storage eggs are 
selling at much lower prices.” 

The Department of Agriculture, through its 
regular publications of the Animal Industry 
Bureau, has shown that cold storage in- 
creases the consumption of perishable arti- 
cles, like eggs, by preserving excess stock 
past the production season, and the South 
particularly is benefiting by the increased 
production with a profitable market through 
cold storage and improved marketing meth- 
Mr. Urner says: 

“It appears entirely plain that the use of 
cold storage in the egg industry has added 
to our food supply a very large increase of 
production which, without the means of 
preservation, would have been impossible.” 

Theoretically, the invention of a way of 
preserving eggs should increase the price at 
the time of flush production and decrease it 
during the months when there would be a 
natural scarcity. But it is always true of 
prices that they go up when necessity of 
quick sale ceases. An increase of money in 
circulation or of bank credits invariably 
brings a rise in the level of prices. 

High prices in general may be carried 
through periods of mild depression by pro- 
longed credit extensions by the banks—a 
kind of financial cold storage that enables 
merchants to avoid forced sales at conces- 
sions. It often saves from necessity of 
forced sale on the seller’s side and stimulates 
demand on the buyers’ side. 

Cold storage eggs amount to only 15 per 
cent. of the whole consumption, even now, 
according to the figures accepted by the gov- 
ernment in its study of the problem, and 
one who examines the figures gets the im- 
pression that it is, in effect, a separate trade 
from the fresh egg trade, and merely trails 
along, taking profits from price swings in- 
duced by the fluctuations of the bigger traffic. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Futures Lower—Trading More Active—Hog 
Receipts Heavy—Quality Fair—Packing 
Increased—Cash Distribution Good. 

The future market in provisions has been 
under moderate pressure part of the time 
this week, due to the very heavy movement 
of hogs at Western points. The receipts of 
hogs at the leading points for the week were 
much heavier than for any week this season, 
and amounted to 662,000 at the points re- 
porting daily, while the total since November 
1 has been 3,540,000. This does not represent 
the total movement of hogs as shown in the 
packing. The packing total is much larger 
than shown in these figures. Last week, ac- 
cording to the compilations the packing 
amounted to 803,000, being a record total for 
the season, compared with 717,000 the previ- 
week and 


ous 740,000 last year. The total 
since November 1] has been 4,032,000, an in- 
crease of about 600,000, compared with a 


year ago. 

While the receipts have been heavy, the 
quality of the hogs has been very satis- 
factory, showing,an improvement in weight 
compared with the preceding week. The aver- 
age weights for the past week at Chicago 
were 215,000, while the receipts were the 
largest of the season compared with 213 
pounds the previous week, 222 pounds last 
vear, and 213 pounds two years ago. Not- 
withstanding the enormous movement of 
hogs, the price showed very little change 
compared with the previous week, in fact, 
taking the average, the figures were a little 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


above the previous week, although there was 
some weakening the past few days. 

This pronounced strength in the average 
values, in view of the receipts, was quite a 
surprise to the trade, but was ascribed to 
rather active buying by packing interests 
and shippers, owing to the very satisfactory 
returns in packing operations, considering the 
price of hogs, and the price of the fresh and 
eured product. The weakening in the future 
market was not material, considering the 
heavy movement of hogs, and indicates that 
there has been and continues to be a very 
excellent demand for product both fresh and 
cured. This is indicated in the semi-monthly 
statement of product stocks. The increase in 
mess pork for the two weeks was almost 
nothing, and there was a gain of only 5,000 
tes. of lard, and a decrease in the stocks of 





ribs. The figures for the comparative supply 
follow: 
Dee. 15,18. Nov. 30,'13. Dec. 

New pork, bbls... 1,944 
Old pork, bbls... 5,864 
New lard, tcs..... 7,481 11,685 
Old lard, tes...... 41,042 5,543 
Short ribs, Ibs... 4,447,026 4,729,640 

The situation seems to be no more clear 


this week than it was last as to the probable 
supplies of hogs to come forward the balance 
of the winter. One thing is clear, however, 
that at current values the country is willing 
to sell hogs and sell freely, while the quality 
is improving. How much longer this will 
keep up is extremely uncertain. Notwith- 
standing all the claims of short supplies, the 
packing since November 1 has increased 600,- 
000, and this certainly shows a much larger 
supply than had been looked for. 





Bulls are very much disposed, however, to 
figure on the idea that the movement will 
shortly show a perpendicular decline, and cite 
in proof of this the various state reports 
showing a very limited supply of livestock on 
feed, and also the private reports along the 
same lines. Notwithstanding such argu- 
ments, the fact remains that the hogs are 
coming forward, and are improving in qual- 
ity in a rather unexpected way. The re- 
markable feed conditions of the fall are 
partly responsible undoubtedly for the im- 
provement in quality, and the amount of 
grain which the farmers have been forced to 
teed has been greatly reduced as a result of 
the favorable weather. 

The Government Final Crop Report on the 
feed crops of the year was issued on Monday, 
ind showed very little change in the totals 
from the preliminary figures. The corn to- 
tals were 17,000,000 bu. less than reported in 
November, oats about 1,000,000 bu. less, bar- 
lev 5,000,000 bu. more, and hay 600,000 tons 
more. Of course no figures are possible for 
the remarkably favorable conditions during 
September, October, November and early De- 
cember for the pasturage and outdoor feed 
ot the livestock of the country, these con- 
ditions going a long way toward the actual 
falling off in the big crops compared with the 
preceding year. 

With the present prices for feed, it is prob- 
able that livestock will be sent to market as 
promptly as possible in order to avoid feed- 
ing expenses, but the average weights do not 
display any anxiety to market ahead of 
matured condition, The distribution of prod- 
uct is quite good. and the exports of product 
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In the great Armour plants this brand is used exclusively. 
complete satisfaction and the very highest degree of cold-producing power. 


ammonia. 


densable gases. 


Each drum is tested for purity, dryness and volatility. Sold subject to your test before using. 


Stocks carried at all principal shipping points. Write for information. 


The Armour Ammonia Works 


Owned and Operated by arnMoUR<®: COMPANY 


Quality 
Uniformity 
Purity 


Consider each and all of these points in judging am- 
monia. The economy and efficiency of your cooling 
System are based on the quality of your anhydrous 


We guarantee the Armour brand to be pure and 
dry—free from all foreign substances and non-con- 


Use it in your plant and be assured of 
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for the season so far have been better than 
looked for in view of the prevailing prices. 
The exports of meats have increased com- 
pared with last year, about 4% million 
pounds compared with November 1, while the 
exports of lard have decreased a little over 
1,000,000 pounds. ‘The fact that Europe is 
buying American product steadily is one 
factor without doubt in sustaining values, 
but the principal sustaining influence is of 
course the enormous domestic distribution 
which is gaining steadily each year, and not- 
withstanding the complaints regarding busi- 
ness conditions is absorbing the livestock 
movement very readily from week to week. 

LARD.—Trade was again quiet with prices 
showing a small decline for the week. City 
steam, 105c.; Middle West, $10.70@ 10.80; 
Western, $10.90; refined, Continent, $11.30; 
South American, $12; Brazil, kegs, $13; com- 
pound lard, 8%@8*\e. 

PORK.—The market is quiet and a little 
easier in tone, but supplies are small and 
are not pressing on the market. Mess is 
quoted $23.25@23.75; clear, $20.25@22; fam- 
ily, $24.50@27. 

BEEF.—The market is dull, with prices 
showing no change for the week. The effect 
of the expected large arrivals of Australian 
and Argentine beef are being considered very 
carefully. A large amount has been booked 
to come in and the infiuence of these arrivals 
may be considerable. Family, $19@20; mess, 
$17.75@18.75; packet, $18@19; extra India 
mess, $28@30. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 








GREEN PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, December 18.—New York City 
wholesale prices on green and sweet pickle 
pork cuts, ete.: Green hams, 8@10 avg., 
13@13¥%,c.; green hams, l0@12 avg.. 13c.; 
green hams, 12@14 avg., 13c.; green hams, 
18@20 avg., 13%c.; pork loins, 14@15c.; 
S. P. hams, 8@10 avg., 13%4c.; S. P. hams, 
10@12 avg.. 13%4c.; S. P. hams, 12@14 avg., 
13c.; S. P. hams, 18@20 avg., l5c.; S. P. Cl. 
bellies, 6@8 avg., 121%4c.; S. P. Cl. bellies, 
$@10 avg., 12\%e.; S. P. Cl. bellies, 10@12 
avg., 12¥¢.; Gr. Cl. bellies, 6@10 avg., 13c.; 

Cr. rib bellies, 6@10 avg., 121. 

Western prices: Pork loins, 8@10 avg., 
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12%4@13c.; pork loins, 10@12 avg., 12c.: pork 
loins, 12@14 avg., 12c.; pork loins, 14@16 
avg., lle.; skinned shoulders, llc.; lean trim- 
mings, 13c.; regular trimmings, 10c.; bone- 
less butts, 14c.; spare ribs, 10c.; neck bones, 
3¥,c.; kidneys, 6c.; tails, 8c.; livers, 2¢.; 
snouts, 644c. Tierce goods: Spare ribs, $26; 
pig tongues, 13%4c.; pig tails, $21. 


2, 
-- ~—— 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending De- 
cember 15, 1913, with comparative tables: 


PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 





ending ending Nov. 1, ‘13, 
Dec. 13, Dec. 14, to Dee. 13, 

To— 1913. 1912. 1913. 
United Kingdom 160 325 1,140 
Continent ....... 43 &4 674 
So. & Cen. Am.. 160 310 1,524 
West Indies .... 1,592 1,160 5,909 
Br. No. Am. Col. 456 635 4,672 
Other countries .. amie sewenee 210 
Total peewee 2,411 2,514 14,129 


MEATS, LBS. 
5,909,650 
369,600 
165,850 


United Kingdom 
Continent . ; 
So. & Cen. Am 











West Indies 208,800 364,750 1,143,500 
Br. No. Am. Col 7,400 eeeseee 31,000 
Total é ... 6,751,300 5,734,925 37,969,925 


LARD, LBS. 
5,879,728 


4,159,488 


29,270,776 
20,851,986 


United Kingdem.. 
Continent 








So. & Cen. Am 410,970 1,991,026 
West Indies Beis 559,100 3,384,056 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 7,E19 164,514 
Other countries.. 21,770 106,750 

Qo errr 11,01§,575 13,122,049 55,769,108 


RECAPITULATION OF THB WEEK’S EXPORTS. 


Pork, bbls. Meats, Ibs. Lard, lbs. 





Mew ZOE ..cccs 1,542 4,463,375 6,798,706 
a, ee 89 785,925 1,932,869 
Philadelphia penne premmaiee 467,000 
New Orleans .... 780 256,000 £48,000 
Galveston jaaveen 15,000 
Quebec ..... ea 765,000 325,000 
St. John, N. B. .. 94,000 415,000 
Portland, Me. 387,000 217,000 





Total week....... 2.411 6,751,300 11,018,575 
Previous week ... 3.801 
Two weeks ago .. 2,711 
Cer. week last y’r 2,514 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, '13. Same time 

to Dee. 13, *13. last year. 

Post, te... 2,825,800 3.062,600 Dee. 
Meats, Ibs. . 37,969,925 33,689,125 Ine. 


Lard, lbs. .... 55,769,108 57,128,377 Dee. 











EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 


Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Thurs- 


day, December 11, 1913, as shown by Williar 


ns & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Oil Cottonseed 


Cake. ou. 

Bteamer and Destination Bags. Bbis. 
Celtic, Liverpool 1403 433 
Ivernia, Liverpool ' . 704 79% 
Minneapolis, London r. 560 
Oceanic, Southampton 
Idaho, Hull . 
Chicago City, Bristol ; 
Columbia, Glasgow ohate 350 
President Lincoln, Hamburg 501 
Kaiserin Aug. Vict., Hamburg 680 
Friedrich der Grosse, Bremen yee 
Westerdyk, Rotterdam ........ 2795 1335 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam.. 2800 408 
United States, Baltic : Sates 760 
Kristianiafjord, Baltic eh shale 
Zeeland, Antwerp 5501 
Manhattan, Antwerp 16933 
Niagara, Havre : are 200 
Guatemala, Havre , ; 2745 
Guatemala, Dunkirk .......... oot 
Sant’ Anna, Marseilles......... 610 .. 
Germania, Marseilles ies wee 402 25 
Verona, Mediterranean SRR 5 Bo QE E's 
Berlin, Mediterranean ; Se ae 455 
Cincinnati, Mediterranean ..... Laine. cand 
Carpathia, Mediterranean ...... .... 625 
San Guglielmo, Mediterranean.. .... .... 
Argentina, Mediterranean S. oades Uae 
Stampalia, Mediterranean eee aa 
Italia, Mediterranean Dae: - tite 25 
Taormina, Mediterranean ...... .... 175 
Martha Washington, Mediter’ea cack 





33893 8592 


Total 





Bacon 
Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard 
Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbis. Tes. and Pkgs. 
2264 wats 130 85 547 2177 
842 = ; eee 702 2150 
i ae 70 <a 150 7565 
235 (.. asia ao 90 3625 
485 .... 70 5 425 6725 
- eee nae wis 15 7632 
1422 nae 25 65 260 750 
50 100 425 2000 
3 ..-. seee 4055 
10 200 
: 700 6975 
25 ~—t 75 25 865 5397 
ee ae 777 1205 
274 146 6 411 10326 
25 50 
crac 20 

Dect inatineta 12 75 ie tate 
Fee ae 50 27 200 
. en eT ae 275 
OT ace, nae eres 40 1690 
neck 110 
30 — 
600 
350 
15 75 375 
6585 .... 621 348 6924 64732 
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UNITED 
STATES 
TANDARD 
MOTOR 
TRUCK 
TIRES 


(Demountable) 


The most efficient motor 
truck tires ever offered to 
truck owners. 


Efficient as time savers 
because they have made re- 
pair shop delays a thing of 
the past. The driver himself 
is now the tire repair man. 





Efficient as money savers 
because they bear the un- 
precedented. 





When you purchase 
United States Tires you are 
sure of these vitally impor- 
tant facts: 


1. Of the organization be- 
hind these famous tires. 

2. Of vast experience in 
tire building. 

3. Of a tremendous com- 
pany that actually backs up 
its tires and has real service 
branches. 


UNITED STATES TIRE 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW. 
market 


The 


have 


local tal- 
special fea- 
The 
supply and demand situation has not been 


the 
without 


dealings in 
low been 


ture with the aggregate sales only fair. 


utered sufficiently to warrant a revision of 
juotations. Some sales of the better grades 
Under- 
grade tallows are still relatively hard to dis- 
but 


oncessions, 


have oecurred at an unchanged basis. 


pose of. holders are 


to make 
It is understood, generally, that 
a sustaining factor in the market is the light 
among 


reluctant 


stocks consumers who, having pur- 
chased conservatively for many weeks, have 
failed to keep much stuff on hand, thus ne- 
cessitating frequent buying, even though 
small lots are taken at a time. The London 
1uction sale passed without influence, there 
having been 1,110 casks offered of which 834 
were taken at prices similar to those quoted 
last week. During the last day or so there 
have been rumors current of a somewhat bet- 
ter inquiry for American tallow from foreign 
points, but the opinion was that no special 
business would be consummated. There is 
evidence of the holiday feeling spreading, and 
it is thought that operations, until the new 
year is under way. will be curtailed. Prime 
city tallow is quoted at 6c. and city spe- 
eials at 7%c., last sales having occurred at 
those figures. 

OLEO STEARINE.—Some sales were made 
during the week on the basis of 934¢., and 
later more stuff was offered at that level. 
Buying by compound lard makers is not ac- 
tive. There is a tendency to go slowly until 
after the holidays. 

OLEO OIL.—The market has been weak 
and active. Packers were large sellers and 
prices gave way under the offerings. Sales 
were reported of about 2,500 tes. at the lower 
prices. Extras are quoted at New York at 
91,@95e., and 55@59 florins at Rotterdam. 

GREASE.—The market is quiet but steady. 
Demand is small, but vood grades are not 
plentiful and are firmly held. Quotations 
are nominal, as follows: Yellow, 534, @6%ce.; 
bone, 54 @6'4c.; house, 5°4@6\e. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 





COCOANUT OIL.—The market shows a 
little easier tone with demand of rather mod- 
erate proportions. Cochin, 123%,@l1l3c.; ar- 
rival, 12144@12%4c.; Ceylon, 10%,@l1le.; ship- 
ment, 105 @10%,¢. 

CORN OIL.—Prices have continued steady 
during the week, with a small jobbing trade. 
Prices are quoted at $6.80@6.90 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is dull, 
with prices nominal. Spot is quoted at 6% 
@ic. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


PALM OIL.—While trade is quiet the mar- 
ket is quite steady. There is no pressure on 
the market and values are well held. Prime 
red spot, 7c.; do, to arrive, 634, @6%c.; Lagos, 
spot, 7%4c.; to arrive, 744c.; palm kernel, 
1014@1034¢.; shipment, 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market continues 
steady, with fair demand. For 20 cold test, 
96@98e.: 30 do., 88e.; 40 do. water white, —; 
prime, 65@66c.; low grade, off yellow, 62c. 


Sn 


5 
IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 

Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York during the past week totaled only 2,440 
quarters, compared to 17,784 quarters last 
week, and 16,911 two weeks ago. 
Last week’s arrivals included 16,056 quarters 
of chilled and 1,728 frozen; this week’s were 


quarters 


1.800 chilled and 640 frozen. This week’s 
arrivals came via London, all of the beef 
being from Argentina. 

——to——_ 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 
Exports of livestock and dressed beef from 
United States ports for the 
week ending December 13, 1913, are reported 
by Williams & Terhune as follows: 
Port. 


and Canadian 


Cattle. Sheep. 
Prams TIOW. DOW vc siccsesesetewcs -- - 
eee ee — 
From Philadelphia 
From Baltimore 
From Montreal 


Beef. 


' 


| | 


Total 


be a a ee 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 


Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, a7, 
1913: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 174,000 Ibs.; 
Amsterdam, Holland, 15.375 Ibs.; Bristol. 
England, 18,617 Ibs.; Barcelona, Spain, 10,514 
Ibs.: Cadiz, Spain, 10,786 lbs.; Callao, Peru, 
1,946 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 2,844 lbs.; Chris- 
tiania, Norway, 5,141 Ibs.; Drontheim, Nor- 
way, 7.736 lbs.: Gibraltar, Spain, 51,846 lbs.; 
Glasgow. Scotland, 144,953 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 
144,293 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,901 Ibs.; Hel- 
singfors, Finland, 25,946 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 
100.510 lbs.: Hull, England. 126,253 Ibs.; 
Kingston, W. I., 32.921 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 775,752 lbs.; London, England, 21,471 
Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 19.603 Ibs.; Naples, 
Italy, 14,448 Ibs.; Newcastle, England, 18,064 
Ibs.; Preston, England, 14,523 lbs.; Port An- 
tonio, W. I., 371 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 
62.365 lbs.; Stockholm, Sweden, 25,674 Ibs.; 
Santiago, Cuba, 7,050 Ibs.; Southampton, 
England, 8,490 Ibs.; Trieste, Austria, 6,000 
lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 972 Ibs. 


December 


HAM.—Antwerp, Belgium, 66,625 Ibs.; Bar- 


bados, W. L, 6,111 Ibs.; Barcelona, Spain, 


0,404 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 19,176 lbs.; Car- 
tagena, Colombia, 1,094 lIbs.; Callao, Peru, 
1265 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 7,999 Ibs.; Deme- 


rara, British Guiana, 19,957 lbs.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 271,707 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 7,823 
lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 18,977 Ibs.; Hull, Eng- 
land, 133,328 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 4.976 lbs.; 
La Guaira, Venezuela, 16,512 lbs.; Liverpool, 
England, 598,915 lbs.; London, England, 143,- 


681 lbs.; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 8,234 
lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 1,333 Ibs.; Preston, 
England, 14,291 lbs.; Port Antonio, W.'L., 


1,127 lbs.; Sanchez, S. D., 4,344 lbs.; Santi- 


ago, Cuba, 21.958 lbs.; Southampton, Eng- 
land, 71,147 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 1.157 


ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 891 Ibs. 


; Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, 1,012 lbs. 


LARD.—Aberdeen, Scotland, 78,507 IJbs.; 
Antwerp, Belgium, 394,524 lbs.; Amsterdam, 


Holland, 4,874 lbs.; Bilbao, Spain, 1,275 lbs.; 
Bremen, Germany, 139,150 lbs.; Barcelona, 
Spain, 13,000 lbs.; Bristol, England, 48,300 
lbs.; 


Belfast, Ireland, 5,916 lbs.; Beira, 
Africa, 7,975 lbs.; Barbados, W. L., 46,723 
lbs.; Buenaventura, Colombia, 18,594 lbs.; 


Buenos Aires, A. R., 3,840 lbs.; Callao, Peru, 
25,145 Ibs.; Catania, Sicily, 9,700 lbs.; Cape 
Town, Africa, 100,790 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 
22,895 lbs.; Cologne, Germany, 33,075 lbs.; 
Cartagena, Colombia, 22,075 lbs.; Demerara, 
British Guiana, 6,800 lbs.; Gothenberg, Swe- 
den, 11,100 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 27,500 Ilbs.; 
Glasgow, Scotland, 217,532 lbs.; Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, 12,949 lbs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 8,400 
lbs.; Hamburg, Germany, 1,901,905 Ibs.; Ha- 
vana, Cuba, 68,319 Ibs.; Hull, England, 13,898 
Ibs.: Hamilton, W. I., 5,776 lbs.; Kingston, 
W. I., 9,875 Ibs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 
41,250 lbs.: London, England, 277,500 Ibs.; 
Liverpool, England, 498,598 Ibs.; Leith, Scot- 
land, 56,925 lbs.; Messina, Sicily, 19,440 Ibs.; 
Marseilles, France, 52,627 lbs.; Malmo. Swe- 
den, 37,000 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 38,940 Ibs.; 
Newcastle, England, 16,800 Ibs.; Preston, 
England, 12,411 Ibs.; Palermo, Sicily, 3,500 
Ibs.; Port au Prince, W. I.. 110.737 lbs.; Port 
Antonio, W. I., 2,620 Ibs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 


5,300 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,071,603 
Ibs.: Santander, Spain, 1,275 lbs.; St: Johns, 
N. F.. 142.176 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 40.584 
lbs.; Southampton, England, 82,900 Ibs.; 
Stettin, Germany, 914,105 Ibs.; Savanilla, 


Colombia, 13,397 Ibs.; Sanchez. S. D., 19,778 
Ibs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 27,600’ Ibs. 

LARD OIL.—Cape Town, Africa, 308 gals.: 
Genoa, Italy, 125 bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 
25 bbls. 


PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 65 bbls.; Bar- 
bados, W. I... 25 bbls.; Colon, Panama, 10 
bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 6214 bbls.: 


Gothenberg, Sweden, 50 bbls.: Hamilton, W. 

I., 24 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 8914 bbls.; Liv- 

erpool, England, 35 bbls., 8 tes.; London, 
(Continued on page 35.) 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 
Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, December 19.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Choice summer white oil, 714% 
marks; butter oil, 7114, marks; summer yel- 
low, 6514 marks. 
Rotterdam. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, December 19.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 38% florins; 
choice summer white, 41% florins, and but- 
ter oil, 4114 florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, December 19.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 80 franes. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, December 19.—Market 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 
frances; prime winter yellow, 881, 
choice summer white oil, 88 franes. 


firm. 
83Y, 
francs; 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, December 19.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 33s.; 
summer yellow, 3234s. 
—__- @—— 
SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Columbia. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., December 18.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil, bid 4le. for prompt and Decem- 
ber, 42c. for January. Practically no sales 
reported last week. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., December 18.—Cottonseed 
oil market dull; prime crude, 43@43%,Qc. 
Prime 8 per cent. meal steady at $27.50@ 
27.75 per short ton. Hulls steady at $7.75 
@s. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., December 18.—Prime 
crude cottonseed oil easier at 42c.; offerings 
liberal; buyers indifferent. Prime meal 8 per 
cent. firm, at per cent. meal, 
$28.25, short ton, New Orleans. Loose hulls, 
$9; sacked hulls, $11, here. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., December 18.—Cottonseed oil 
market quiet; basis prime, 42c.; prime, 45c. 
Choice loose cake, $31 per short ton, f. o. b. 
Galveston; prime cake, $29.50. 


$29.25; 7% 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, December 19.—Latest market 
quotations on chemicals and soapmakers’ sup- 
plies are as follows: 74 or 76 per cent. caus- 
tie soda, $1.55@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 
per cent. caustic soda, $1.80 per 100 lbs.; 98 
per cent. powdered caustic soda in bbls., 2% 
@214c. per lb.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. 
per 100 Ibs.: 48 per cent. carbonate soda 
ash, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 1144@1%4e. per Ib.; 
silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; marble 
flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; silicate of 
soda, 90c. per 100 lbs.; chloride of lime in 
casks, 114¢., and in bbls. 2c. per Ib.; car- 
bonate of potash, 4@4%4c. per lb.; electro- 
lytic caustic potash, 41,@4%c. per Ib. 
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Prime palm oil in casks, 634,@7e. per Ib.; 
genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 734¢. per 
lb.; clarified palm oil in bbls., 7%c. per Ib.; 
palm kernel oil in casks, 101,@1034e. per Ib.; 
green olive oil, 78¢e. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 
83@86e. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 734 
@8e. per lb.; Ceylon cocoanut oil, 10%@ 
1034,¢. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 12@121,¢. 
per lb.: cottonseed oil, 7.15@7.30c. per Ib.: 
corn oil, 6.80@6.90c. per lb.; soya bean oil, 
6%c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow, 6%4c. per lb.; house 
grease, 6@61%4c. per lb.; brown grease, 5%, 
@6c. per lb.; oleo stearine, 10@10%,%c. per Ib.; 
yellow packers’ grease, 534@6c. per Ib. 
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CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, December 17.—Animal ammoniates 
are very quiet and offered a shade lower, 
as some of the producers are finding stocks 
accumulating more rapidly than anticipated, 
and would like to move a portion of their 
surplus. We quote packers’ regular ground 
tankage about $3 and 10c. per unit; blood 
$3.20@3.25 per unit for December, and pos- 
sibly early January shipment can be had at 
same price, though February and March are 
held at 5c. monthly advance. 

The continued sharp competition at sea- 
board points with importers of foreign am- 
moniates of various descriptions, both nat- 
ural and chemical, has weakened the posi- 
tion of Western-produced ammoniates to 
some extent, and until the final rush for 
supplies to complete the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizer for spring output shows 
up in January or February, we seem likely 
to have a dull and possibly somewhat lower 
market. Lower grade ammoniates are held 
at strong prices, but bids are requested and 
on firm orders recent prices might be shaded 
5@10c. per unit. (Complete quotations will 
be found on page 37.) 


THE 1913 COTTONSEED CRUSH. 

The United States Census Bureau places 
the amount of cottonseed crushed to Decem- 
ber 1 at 2.201.276 tons. There are no com- 
parisons available to this time last year, but 
to January 1 a year ago there had been 2;- 
761,394 tons of cottonseed crushed. 

Seed crushed by states to December 1, in 
tons, is as follows: 192,000; Ar- 
118,000; Florida, 14,000; Georgia, 
376,000; Louisiana, 75,000; Mississippi, 196,- 
000; Missouri, 14,000; North Carolina, 110, 
000; Oklahoma, 137,000; South Carolina, 
173,000; Tennessee, 99,000; Texas, 678,000; 
others, 21,000. 

Linters obtained to December 1 were given 
at 289,000 bales, compared with 356,000 bales 
reported to January 1 a year ago. 


Alabama, 
kansas, 


fe 


COTTON OIL MILLS STOP GINNING. 


It is reported this week from Texas that 
as a result of the decision of the attorney 
general of that state the majority of Texas 
cottonseed oil agreed to discon- 
tinue ginning their cotton, and to stop the 
posting of prices on cottonseed. The attor- 
such practices 
were contrary to the anti-trust law of the 
state, as having an alleged tendency to es- 


mills have 


ney general had ruled that 


tablish restraint of trade and price fixing. 
What the practical result of this action will 
be on the price of seed and the operation of 
the oil mills to be seen. It is 
doubted that farmers will benefit in any way, 
and they are likely to suffer instead from 
this interference with trade operations. 
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Market Unsettled—Crude Held at the De- 
cline — Consuming Inquiry Improved 
Slightly—Sentiment Still Against the 
List—Seed Report Given But It Was 
Featureless. 

The undertone to the cotton oil market the 
past week was unsettled rather than weak. 
As the near positions in the local market on 
the New York Produce Exchange set back to 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 


eign countries. Perhaps there is exaggera- 
tion in these advices—many of them, in fact, 
may be unwarranted—but their influence is 
certainly sentimental, and brighter reports 
would doubtless imbue consumers of cotton 
oil with more courage. 

Foreign buying expanded slightly during 
the past week. It is understood that some 
of the large users abroad are still content to 
leave their stocks at a low ebb. This hand- 
to-mouth absorption coincides with the meth- 


ferent sort. It appears as though the list 
had declined sufficiently (approximately 35 
points) to disturb some of the holders, but 
a great majority have been against values, 
and the decline has hardly been severe enough 
to give entire satisfaction. Rumors have 
circulated that some of the large buyers at 
the higher levels were liquidating under 
cover , but these reports were denied by those 
who claim to be in a position to know, and 
it was averred that holdings are intact, un- 





around the 634c. level, pressure abated some- eds of absorption followed by most of the der oar — late in the season the 
what, but no material improvement in the domestic users, and while the course of val- = — — Ma — iy ee hed a 24 
demand occurred. At times the outpouring U®S clearly indicates that during the past 1% printing. 2 5 peo. a — ig nl 
of crude continued, and there were general {¢W weeks the aggregate demand has been pe — a ae 6 be roaig — oo 
concessions made by the mills, but on the below the supply, there seems to be a sig- ae pe eed an a eae 4 
basis of about 4lc. the situation changed nificant intimation in certain quarters that e arket has bee eakened. edge se 


ing for the account of refiners has had much 
to do with the downward trend, 
consecutive days the local future 


the underlying situation is healthy, due to 
the readjustment of values and the absence 
of stocks among consumers. 


slightly for the better. This was not wholly 
unexpected, inasmuch as considerable surplus 
oil at the Nouth had been liquidated since the 


as for many 
market was 


° . H a basis permitting Pa 2rati 3. «AS 

first of the month, and consumers were able Attention was called to the continued ao ‘ cae pare = = i - 
a Po ° ‘ s a »me 3 Otto y Ss 

to procure oil at lower levels than had ruled steadiness of the lard market, despite an light. pes. Ay 7 Gua hede ‘ 4 will poral oo 

for a long time. enormous hog movement. Distribution of beast alll eae ane 1 probabil) 


be undone. 


compound lard seems to be less active, but 
I 


is not discouraging, 


It was evident, however, that many in the 


The plane of seed values is still at about 


trade were loath to abandon their position — it and there are predic- } i 

on the bear side of the market. Some in- tions of a betterment following the year-end $28 per ton, w ith quotations somewhat lower, 
terests who expressed the belief several holidays. Some go so far as to predict that and a shade higher, received at intervals. 
weeks ago that 40 or 4lc. crude would be demand for cotton oil will expand materially Rather less stuff was offered to the mills 
a satisfactory buying level did not seem so during the early part of 1914, but of course during the latter part of the week. The 
confident, but it was discerned that there much will depend upon the character of the Government Report on cotton, showing the 


was some modification of pessimistic ideas. advices from the general business world, and rop to be 13,677,000 bales, was without par- 


This would have, unquestionably, been whether cotton oil values advance or not will ticular influence, as the figures were close to 
sreater but for the accounts of business de- also be, to a degree, determined by the at- expectations, and it was thought that the 


crush of oil would be about equal to last 
season’s, although sight was not lost of the 
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titude of the erude mills. 


pression and hesitancy from many of the 4 1 , 
Speculation in the market is of an 
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18) 
fact that at the beginning of this season 
there Was not the usual earry-over of from 


200,000 to 300.000 bbls. This, in a measure. 
will tend to offset decreased consumption of 
cotton oil occasioned partly by high prices 
luring the preceding few months. The Cen 
sus Bureau report, given out Thursday morn- 
ne. showing the crush of December 
| to 2,201,276 tons, without 
~pecial significance because of the absence of 


seed to 


have been was 


comparisons. To January 1 last vear there 
had been 2.761.594 tons crushed. Allowing 
1) gallons of crude to a ton of seed, to De- 
ember 1. approximately 88,000,000 gallons 
ere available, against 110,000,000 gallons 
on January 1, 1913. 

Closing prices, Saturday, December 13. 
LOLS. Spot, $6.75@7.05: December, S6.81@ 
6.84; January. $6.92@6.94: February, $6.96 


17: Mareh, 37.07@7.09; April, 87.10@7.15; 


May, $7.22@7.23; June, $7.24@7.29; July, 
S7.50@7.31. Futures closed at 2 decline to 
1 advance. Sales were: January. 600, 36.96 
6.93: February, 100, 87.01: March, 800. 
S7.09@7.08: May, 1.400, $7.24@7.22: July. 
1.200, $7.32@7.31. Total sales. 4.100 bbls. 
tiood off, S6.70@6.83: off. S6.55@ 6.60: red 
dish off, $6.50@6.45; winter, $7.25@7.75: 


.. 35.60; 


crude, 


summer, $7@7.50; prime crude, 8S. E 
prime erude, Valley. nom.; prime 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Monday, December 15, 1913. 

Spot, S6.75@7: December. $6.77@6.79; Jan- 
uary, $6.79@6.81; February, %$6.88@6.90; 
March, $7.02@7.03; April, $7.09@7.10; May, 
&7.15@7.16; June, $7.17@7.22; July, $7.25@ 
7.26. Futures closed at 1 to 13 decline. 
Sales were: December, 600, $6.80@6.76; Jan- 
uary, 3,000, $6.88@6.80; March, 2.900, $7.05@ 


7.01; April, 1,100, $7.11@7.09; May. 6,900, 
$7.19@7.15; July, 2,700, $7.28@7.24. Total 


sales, 17.800 bbls. Good off. $6.60@6.63; off, 
36.49@6.55: reddish off, $6.30@6.40; winter, 
$7.50@7.80; summer, $6.95@7.70; prime 


crude, S. E., $5.60; prime crude, Valley, nom. ; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Tuesday, December 16, 1913. 

Spot, $6.65@7; December, $6.69@6.70; Jan- 
uary, $6.72@6.74; February, %6.84@6.86; 
March, $6.95@6.97; April. $7.05@7.08; May, 
$7.14@7.15; June, $7.16@7.19; July, $7.24@ 
7.25. Futures closed at 1 to 8 decline. Sales 
were: December, 700, $6.75@6.70; January, 
1,000, $6.76@6.72; February, 800, $6.86@6.85; 


March, 9,200, $7@6.95; April, 400, $7.07@ 
7.06; May, 4,100, $7.15@7.12: July, 5,200, 
$7.24@7.23. Total sales, 24.500 bbls. Good 


off, $6.52@6.65; off, $6.40@6.50; reddish off, 
$6.25@6.38; winter, $7.50@7.99; summer, 
37@7.50; prime crude, S. E., $5.40@5.47; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, December 17, 
1913.—Spot, $6.65@6.72; December, $6.68@ 
6.72; January, $6.75@6.76; February, $6.85@ 
6.93; March, $7.02@7.03; April, $7.09@7.13; 


May, $7.20@7.21; June, $7.22@7.28; July, 
$7.20@7.32. Futures closed at 1 decline to 7 
advance. Sales were: December, 1.000, $6.71; 
January, 1,200, $6.75@6.70; March, 2,700, 
$7.01@6.97; April, 1,100, $7.11@7.08; May. 
3,400, $7.20@7.15; July, 800. $7.29@7.26. 
Total sales, 10.200 bbls. Good off, $6.42@ 


6.60; off, $6.30@6.50; reddish off, $6.25@6.40; 
winter, $7.50@8.50; summer, $7; prime crude, 


S. E., $5.47; prime crude, Valley, nom.; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Thursday, December 138, 
1913.—Spot, $6.70@6.75; December, 36.70@ 
6.75; January, $6.74@6.75; February, $6.85@ 
6.88; March, $7@7.01; April, $7.08@7.11; 
May, $7.19@7.20; June, $7.20@7.26; July, 


closed 2 advance to 2 
December, 400, $6.74@ 
$6.75@6.73:; March, 3, 
200, $7@6.96; April, 700, $7.10; May, 1,600, 
87.20@7.19; July, 200, $7.30. Total sales, 
8.900 bbls. Good off, $6.65@6.70; off, $6.45@ 
6.53; reddish off, $6.25@6.40; winter, $7.50 


$7.29@7.31. Futures 
decline. Sales were: 
6.70; January, 2,800, 


@8; summer, $7@8; prime crude, S. E., 
$5.47; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 


erude, Texas, nom. 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS. 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending December 18, 1913, and for the 
period since September 1, 1913, were as fol- 
lows: 


Week 
ending Since 
Dec. 18,13. Sept. 1, 713. 

From New York Bbls. Bbls. 
Antwerp, Belgium “a 50 
Barbados, W. I.... MY ] 1,335 
Belize. Honduras > ee - 27 
Bergen, Norway a 210 
bristol. Eneland ee ek 25 
buenos Aires, A. R.... 2,014 
Cape Town, Africa 499 
Christiania, Norway 365 
Christiansand, Norway . 105 
Colon, Panama . eee | 937 
Constantinople, Turkey 100 
Copenhagen, Denmark .. 3,700 
Demerara, British Guiana 4 353 
Fremantle, Australia ..... 34 
Genoa, Italy Sturng ard 185 4.188 
Glasgow, Scotland ....... 150 1.810 
Hamburg, Germany ...... 1,755 5,311 
Havana, Cuba .. j 38 105 
Havre, France ‘ 1.100 3.399 
Hull, England .......... 25 375 
Iquique, Chile .. ees - 85 
J ee ree 234 1,358 
La Guaira, Venezuela 12 
bas Ponmes, A. B.......%. 20 
Liverpool, England .......1,198 10,112 
London, England 504 7.842 
Manchester, England 1,109 3.409 
Marseilles, France ei 1,900 
Matanzas, Cuba . 4 
Melbourne, Australia 222 
Monte Cristi, S. D... 16 
Montevideo, Uruguay 408 2.990 
Naples, Italy ......... - 2.871 
Nuevitas, Cuba ......... 20 50 
a | eee - 7 
Piraeus, Greece carintira: | Sale 126 
Ponce, P. R.. eee - 10 
Port Antonio, W. I........ 5 109 
Port au Prince, W. I..... - 32 
Fort tamon. ©. R..... 0... 42 71 
Fort Maria, W. I.......... — 6 
Porto Cortez, Honduras... — 4 
Progreso, Mexico ......... 40 80 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil....... 124 1,123 
Rotterdam, Holland .... 50 5,606 
| 25 25 
Sanchez, S. D....... 75 385 
San Domingo, S. D........ 82 
Ban suet, F. Boncccccc cise 4 670 
Santiago, Cuba .......... 66 358 
Santos, Brazil ............ - 583 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 

IN girs rn crachiee ype aks - 2 
Sydney, Australia ........ 152 187 
Trieste, Austria ....... 1,155 8.556 
pi, i ie See 29 175 
Valparaiso, Chile ......... 556 714 
Wemeee, TOGEY 2... 5s eveciess 12 2,790 
Vera Cruz, Mexico........ — 12 

Total . tis Gactactarereruiets 9.463 77.617 

From New Orleans— 

Antwerp, Belgium .. 1,575 1,575 
Bremen, Germany ......... — 50 
Christiania, Norway ..... - 2.110 
POOR, TURE a neiew civ cice - 25 
Gothenberg, Sweden ...... — 475 





December 20, 1913. 


Hamburg, Germany ...... 645 3,368 
Havana, Cuba ........... 525 
Liverpool, England ....... 200 
Manchester, England 100 
Progreso, Mexico ........ 60 260 
Puerto Mexico, Mexico 500 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... - 3,737 
eS SS eee 450 
Tampico, Mexico ......... 200 
Vera Cruz, Mexico........ 566 
Total areas 2,280 14,341 
From Galveston 
Bremen, Germany 100 100 
i Es 111 
Rotterdam, Holland 50 50 
Total pede 150 261 
From Baltimore 
Glasgow, Scotland 25 
Havre, France - 400 
(ere 425 
From Savannah 
Hamburg, Germany ...... 794 
Liverpool, England 182 182 
London, England ......... 306 1,830 
Manchester, England ..... 606 
Rotterdam, Holland . .6,680 12,72 
Total Ne en 7.168 16,133 
From Newport News 
London, England 136 
‘j oo a 136 
From Norfolk 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ - 575 
Hamburg, Germany 925 
Liverpool, England ....... - 4,080 
London, England ......... - 345 
Rotterdam, Holland ~ 2,130 
ee Sie tet 8.055 
From San Francisco— 
Guatemala 3 
Honduras -- 1 
Hong Kong, China......... - 2 
EPI a ee — j 
MN, oss gosta vis ways -- 1 
Yokohama, Japan — 13 
ae we 21 
From all other ports 
NII aes cry oe a ee 3.180 13,893 
Mexico (including overland) — 2,299 
Total ...3,180 16,192 
Same 
period 
1912. 
Recapitulation Bbls. 
From New York 9463 77.617 135,586 
From New Orleans... 2.280 14,341 27.480 
From Galveston 150 261 550 
From Baltimore : -= 425 3,440 
From Philadelphia - — 767 
From Savannah.... 7,168 16,133 6.464 
From Newport News. — 136 500 
From Norfolk ae -- 8.055 2,125 
From San Francisco. . -= 21 -- 
From Mobile : -— : 1,575 
From all other ports. 3,180 16,192 26,871 
:) ier 22.241 133,181 205,358 
Want a good position? Watch the 


“Wanted” page for the chances offered there. 
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EDIBLE OIL TRADE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Effect on Cottonseed Oil Industry of the United States 


By Erwin W. Thompson, Commercial Agent U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(Continued from last week.) 


fEDITOR’S NOTE.—tThis report, just made to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, by Com- 
mercial Agent Thompson, should be of great interest 
to the cottonseed products trade. Mr. Thompson is a 
practical oil miJl manager and knows the situation 
at home thoroughly. His studies of the foreign field 
should be most helpful. This is the fifth instalment 
of the first of bis reports from abroad.] 


Olive Oils in Marseille. 

No olive oil of consequence is pressed in 
Marseille, though some is produced by a sol- 
vent process from the grignons or cakes 
shipped here from the various presses in other 
countries. Olives should be pressed when they 
are ripe, as the fruit deteriorates very easily 
during transportation and storage. Hence 
pressing olives is not an oil-milling industry 
conducted in large factories, but an individual 
or neighborhood affair, something like making 
cider or wine. The result is that the work 
is not effectively done, either as to yield or 
quality, and the oils produced are as variable 
as possible. In some countries, notably in the 
Levant, the fruit is piled up and allowed to 
ferment. The resulting oil is not considered 
edible by importing countries. 

The original oil content of olives varies be- 
tween 10 and 25 per cent., according to variety 


of trees and character of cultivation. A fair 
average might be taken at 15 per cent. Press- 


ing by the average small mill recovers 12 per 
cent, various other processes, including sol- 
vents, recover practically all the rest. Briefly, 
the usual process is as follows: 

(1) Grind the olives with mulling stones. 

(2) Put the ground paste in the flexible, 
closely woven baskets, and pile them. one on 
top of the other, in a screw or hydraulic press. 
This extracts the best oil, known as virgin 
and extra virgin. 

(3) Remove the baskets of cake, and beat 
them soft with a club, pour in some hot water 
and press again. This oil is also sometimes 
improperly called “virgin.” 

(4) Let the oil settle and separate from the 
natural water of the fruit. Olives contain 20 
tc 40 per cent. water. 

(5) Run the separated water into a series of 
settling cisterns and skim off the small 
amount of oil that separates after several 
days. This oil is known as enfers. 

(6) Ship the cakes or grignons to a central 
ressence mill, where they are ground under 
quantities of water. The water is then run 
off into a series of settling basins, where a 
small amount of oil is recovered. The pulp 
left in the cistern is put through hydraulic 
presses. All of this oil is known as ressences. 

(7) The cakes left by the presses of the 
ressence mill still containing 10 per cent. oil 
are shipped to the solvent plants. The oil so 
made is generally known as sulfures, so called 
because the solvent has usually been bi- 
sulphide of carbon. 

Ressence mills are fast being abandoned, 
the original grignons from the presses now 


being ,sent direct to the solvent mills, thus 
saving one operation. 
Olive Growing As An Industry Is Uncertain. 

The olive-growing region of France is a strip 
along the Mediterranean, from the eastern 
Pyrenees on the west to the Maritime Alps 
on the east, of which Provence is the most 
important part. The oils of Provence have 
always been in high repute. but the quantity 
has been decreasing for a decade or more. 
Olive growers say this is due to the steady 
increase in the production of what they call 
seed oils. Other causes have also contrib- 
uted, such as the general prosperity of agri- 
culture and wine growing in this section, and 
the competition of other olive-growing coun- 
tries. 

Although the olive will grow and produce 
for centuries without attention, yet under 
such conditions olive growing is relatively 
unprofitable as compared with other crops 
under modern treatment. The olive tree re- 
sponds readily to intelligent cultivation, fer- 
tilization, grafting and pruning. Italy has 
made more progress than other nations in this 
matter, as well as in improved methods of 
meking oil. The Government of France is 
now offering an annual bounty to olive grow- 
ers who will cultivate their trees up to a cer- 
tain standard, thus hoping to regain the lost 
ground. 

Taking the olive-growing countries as a 
whole, the crops are somewhat uncertain as 
to quantity, with a general tendency toward 
alternate large and small crops. This is due 
partly to a natural diminution in the produc- 
tive power of the soil immediately after a 
heavy crop, and partly to the practice in some 
sections of heavy biennial pruning. Proper 
fertilization and intelligent pruning goes a 
long way toward equalizing annual crops. 

Estimates on the olive oil crop are uncer- 
tain and sometimes misleading, because much 
oil is produced and consumed in remote re- 
gions where no statistics are kept, and be- 
cause of the several different processes of 
making the oil. Some statisticians give the 


figures relating to the pressed oils only, and 
others allow for oils extracted by other 
means from the cakes shipped away from 
the original place of growth. The following 
table is an estimate on the crop of 1911-12 
by one of the best-known olive oil merchants 
in Marseille. It is for the entire production 
of all sorts: 





Metric Barrels of 

Countries. tons. 53 gallons. 
eee 35,000 194,000 
a een 240,000 1,333,300 
ae eee ee 30,000 166,700 
NM ie acer aesanenta tad ietieekcorela 235,000 1,305,600 
MI is See amin tiied aces 5,000 27,800 
ERR 55,000 305,500 
Turkey in Asia and Crete 180,000 1,000,000 
WN ioe Fite ccna nips ee 25,000 138,900 
MING etiihtciucacnccgs 20,000 111,100 


ONE 4k wh ca maiiiesiee 825,000 4,583,300 
Olive Oil Production and Use. 


In a general way it may be estimated that 
the whole annual crop alternates between 
400,000 and 750,000 tons, equal to 2,200,000 
and 4,125,000 53-gallon barrels. This might 
be divided as follows for the alternate years: 
First pressing, edible, 800,000 and 1,500,000 
barrels: second pressing, edible, 700,000 and 
1,250,000 barrels; first and second pressing, 
low grades, 300,000 and 550,000 barrels; 
essences and solvents, industrial, 400,000 and 
825,000 barrels. 

Much of the low-grade pressed oils is con- 
sumed where made and will so continue. The 
remainder of this kind of oil and all the 
essences and solvents have heretofore gone 
into industrial channels, such as soap mak- 
ing, dyeing and lubricating, thus not being 
strongly in competition with cottonseed oil. 
Now, however, the same deodorizing scheme 
used for seed oils is being introduced for low- 
grade olive oils. 

The olive growers are much alarmed over 
this situation and the French growers’ asso- 
ciations are endeavoring to have laws passed 
prohibiting the deodorization of olive oils. It 
is not considered likely, however, that this 
will be done. The French minister of agri- 
culture has recently expressed himself to the 
effect that, unless it can be shown that these 
oils are deleterious to the public health, there 
is no good ground for prohibiting them. 

Injecting into the world’s market a mil- 
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lion barrels more edible oil is a more serious 
matter to the cottonseed oil trade than to the 
olive growers, for the reason that these de- 
odorized olive oils can only be used in the 
same way as good seed oils; that is, mainly 
for mixing with highly flavored olive oils. It 
is true, on the other hand, that the mixture 
of the two kinds of olive oils could still be 
labeled “olive oil” under all the existing pure 
food laws, which would not be the case with 
other mixtures. 

However, the introduction of the deodor- 
ized oil will be gradual and may not produce 
much of a shock to the market. Moreover, 
the firmly established market for olive oil 
soap, which now takes half a million barrels, 
will be slow in relinquishing it. No other 
kind of soap has ever been found satisfactory 
for washing and dyeing silks. Also there is 
a certain unfailing demand for olive oils for 
lubrication of heavy machinery, especially in 
the French and some other navies. 

One way to combat this new influence is to 
work for the improvement of the Turkish and 
Grecian pressed oils, thus throwing a large 
part of this edible increase into the class of 
highly flavored gdéod oils which will serve as a 
vehicle for so much more seed oil. Half a 
million barrels come under this category. No 
one now claims that the oilve oil production 
could by any chance supply the present de- 
mand for edible oils. 

In 1912 the world produced and consumed 
more than 5,000,000 barrels of liquid edible 
oils, or more than the whole of the largest 
olive oil crop ever grown, good and bad com- 
bined. It has come to pass therefore that 
olive oil, the original sole supply of fat for 
the human race, is at this moment able to 
supply less than half the demand for liquid 
fat alone even if it could all be devoted to 
this purpose. 

It must now be evident to the oil-eating 
world that olive oil must be treated, not as 
a primary food fat, but as a flavoring ex- 
tract for seed oils; and in view of this fact 
it will be advantageous to propagate those 
varieties of the olive which, other things be- 
ing equal, will produce oils of the strongest 
flavor. For the same reason methods of 
pressing should be improved to increase the 
proportion of edible pressed olive oil and thus 
decrease the proportion that will be eventu- 
ally deodorized and fall into competition with 
seed oils to the final detriment of both kinds. 


Conclusions Drawn from Study of Market. 

The process of substituting seed oils for 
oilve oils in the diet of oil-eating peoples is 
progressing most rapidly; otherwise Marseille, 
in the heart of this consuming district, could 
not annually turn out 400,000 tons of edible 
liquid oils at high-price levels. France now 
has a per capita annual consumption of olive 
oil of only 3 pounds, compared with 37 pounds 
for Spain, which prohibits the importation of 
edible seed oils. 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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COURT RULES FOR OLEOMARGARINE. 

(Concluded from page 16.) 
cream white through the lighter shades of 
yellow to a medium yellow; cottonseed oil 
has varying shades of yellow color and may 
be white or cream white only through an 
artificial process; cream has a color ranging 
from a cream wihte through the lighter 
shades of yellow: butter has a color ranging 
from cream white to the deep and dark 
shades of vellow. 

An expert witness defined the color “cream 
white” as yellow-white or white having a 
tint of vellow. It follows. and the finding 
of the trial court is, that oleomargarine com- 
posed of established ingredients in natural 
conditions and colors and compounded in the 
usual and ordinary way has a yellow shade. 
It has a cream-white color when oleo oil, 
cream and butter of that color and cotton- 
seed oil artificially brought to that color are 
used. 


Yellow Color Is Natural to Oleomargarine. 

It is not within the findings of fact of the 
trial court, or the evidence presented by the 
record, that the light shade of yellow of the 
oleomargarine in question was caused by the 
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selection or manipulation of the ingredients 
in it with the thought, purpose or intention 
of giving it the coler of butter or any pre- 
determined color. A finding of fact is that 
the semblance of the oleomargarine to nat- 
ural butter “was a resemblance in inherent 
qualities common to both butter and oleo- 
margarine, and was not the result of any 
artificial means or selection employed in the 
manufacture of said oleomargarine.” 

Section 30 of the Agricultural Law con- 
tains definitions applicable to this case: 
“The term ‘butter’ ‘ means the prod- 
uct of the dairy, usually known by that 
term, which is manufactured exclusively 
from pure, unadulterated milk or cream or 
both with or without salt or coloring mat- 
ter.” Oleomargarine is an article “in the 
semblance of butter” “not the usual product 
of the dairy and not made exclusively of 
pure or unadulterated milk or cream, or any 
such article or substance into which any oil, 
lard or fat not produced from milk or cream 
enters as a component part, or into which 
melted butter or butter in any condition or 
state, or any oil thereof has been introduced 
to take the place of cream.” 


There is not needed now, after oleomar- 
garine has for several decades been recog- 


nized by the legislature and the courts as a 
wholesome, nutritious and economical substi- 
tute for butter, a review of the legislation 
and the judicial decisions interpreting it to 
demonstrate that the legislature cannot ab- 
solutely prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of it (People v. Marx, 99 N. Y., 377; People 
v. Arensberg, 103 N. Y. 388; People v. Arens- 
berg, 105 N. Y. 123; Schollenberger v. Penn- 
sylvania, 171 U. S. 1), or to support the con- 
clusion that the legislature did not intend 
to prohibit it through the enactment of sec- 
tion 38. Indeed, other sections of article 3 
of the Agricultural Law, of which section 38 
is a part, disclose the affirmative legislative 
intention that it should be manufactured and 
sold under regulative restrictions and re- 
quirements, to take the place of butter. 
(Sections 39, 40. 41, 53, 54.) 

We may, therefore, assert as in effect the 
Attorney General does, with clear confidence, 
that the feature of absolute prohibition was 
not within the legislative intention. The 
legislature may, however, enact laws to pre- 
vent fraud and deception, to suppress false 
pretenses and promote honesty and disclosure 
in relation to the production and selling of 
articles of food. (People v. Biesecker, 169 
N. Y. 53; People v. Girard, 145 N. Y. 103; 
People v. Luhrs, 195 N. Y. 377.) The pro- 
visions we are considering were enacted un- 
der this legislative right. 

Yellow in Oleomargarine Is Not Prohibited. 

We think, however, that a shade of yel- 
low given oleomargarine through the use of 
the recognized substantive ingredients in a 
natural and primary condition, identical, 
without predetermination or design. with a 
shade of yellow possessed by natural butter, 
does not effect, within the legislative inten- 
tion or the purview of the statutory pro- 
visions, a deception or false pretense and 
is not prohibited. 

The legislature in its definition of oleo- 
margarine, already quoted. recognized the 
fact that it, as made from the known in- 
gredients in a natural condition, would be 
“in semblance of butter.” They did not in- 
hibit this mere semblance as a fraud or de- 
ception, inasmuch as they recognized and 
permitted its existence and the marketabil- 
ity of the oleomargarine of which it was an 
attribute. 

They did not require that in the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine devices or means to 
make it distinguishable in appearance from 
natural butter be adopted. Whether such 
requirement, if prescribed, would be consti- 
tutionally lawful we do not now determine. 

While butter does not have a fixed and 
unvarying yellow color, it has, in commerce, 
a shade of yellow, natural or artificial, 
deeper and more pronounced than that of 
oleomargarine in a natural state. Some but- 
ter is of as light a shade of yellow as is 
some oleomargarine in a natural state, yet 
the shades of butter, generally and commer- 
cially speaking, are deeper and more varied. 
The fact that butter may lawfully be arti- 
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ficially ‘colored facilitates such result. There 
is, therefore, in butter a range of shades of 
yellow accessible, as samples, to advantage- 
ous and profitable imitation by the manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine. 

Imitation may be effected, in either of two 
ways, at least; the one, the use of artificial 
coloring matter which is not an essential 
ingredient, but serves the sole purpose of 
achieving the imitated color; the other, the 
selection of the ingredients as to color and 
proportions, or both, with the predetermina- 
tion and purpose of producing the imitated 
color. 

Not Compelled to Choose Another Color. 

The purpose of section 38 was to forbid 
the use of either of these ways, or any other 
analogous way, of causing oleomargarine to 
be in imitation or semblance of butter. It 
was not intended to and it does not prohibit 
in oleomargarine the semblance in color to 
butter, which results, not from imitation, but 
from a selection of ingredients disassociated 
with the design or intention to produce it. 
It does not compel the makers of oleomar- 
garine to consciously choose the ingredients 
having a shade of color which will not pro- 
duce that of butter. 

The decision in People v. Arensberg (105 
N. Y., 123; 103 N. Y., 388) carries us far 
toward such conclusion. In the Arensberg 
case the defendant was indicted for a viola- 
tion of the statutory provisions here under 
consideration and which then were in section 
7 of Chapter 183 of the Laws of 1885. 
Originally and at the first trial he was con- 
victed upon the mere finding of the jury that 
he sold oleomargarine, he was granted a 
new trial by us, we saying at that time that 
the guilt of the prisoner did not and could 
not be in the simple manufacture and sale 
of the article, and depended upon further 
inquiry whether it was manufactured in imi- 
tation or semblance of butter; whether by 
the use of ingredients not necessary or es- 
sential to the article itself it was sought to 
accomplish such imitation or resemblance, 
“and stating that the question in a given 
case whether oleomargarine is or is not in 
imitation of butter is a question of fact 
(People vs. Arensberg, 103 N. Y. 388). The 
second trial, in which proof was given that 
there was in the oleomargarine an ingredient 
solely to artificially produce the color of 
Lutter, resulted in the conviction of the de- 
tendant, which was reviewed by us. (People 
vs. Arensberg, 105 N. Y. 123.) 

We then held that the legislature may con- 
stitutionally interdict makers of oleomar- 
garine from resorting to devices for the pur- 
pose of making their product resemble in ap- 
pearance butter, and prevent the marketing 
of it in such a form and manner as to be 
calculated to deceive. 

To the claim of the defendant that oleo- 
margarine must from the nature of the in- 
eredients resemble butter, and if the mann- 
facture of it in imitation or semblance ot 
butter is prohibited, the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine is made unlawful, Judge Rapallo, 
writing for the court, said: “We do not 
think that this result follows. The statu- 
tory prohibition is aimed at a designed and 
intentional imitation of dairy butter, in 
manufacturing the new product, and not at 
a resemblance in qualities, inherent in the 
articles themselves and common to both.” 

Judge Rapallo further said: “Such arti- 
ficial coloring of oleomargarine for the mere 
purpose of making it resemble dairy butter 


comes within the _ statutory prohibition 
against imitation, and such prohibition is 
within the power of the legislature, and 


rests upon the same principle which would 
sustain a prohibition of coloring winter dairy 
butter for the purpose of enhancing its mar- 
ket price by making it resemble summer 
dairy butter, should the legislature deem 
such a prohibition necessary or expedient.” 
A scrutiny of the evidence has not dis- 
closed any evidence justifying the reversal 
by the Appellate Division of the findings set 
forth in the order of reversal. Those find- 
ings were supported by uncontroverted evi- 
dence. The order appealed from should be 


reversed and the judgment rendered upon 
the decision of the trial court affirmed, with 
costs to the appellants. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Such sales as have been 
effected have been at lower rates, and tan- 
ners are only buyers at their terms. Native 
steers have declined. This was anticipated 
in earlier reports, and a line of October- 
November-December hides sold, generally 
known at 18c., although the seller has been 
asking that the price be kept private. A 
packer has been looking for business on this 
selection of late. Quantity sold is not re- 
ported. Texas steers are also lower for 
heavies. Another packer from the one that 
sold natives as noted above and who declined 
18%4¢. for Octobers, recently later sold 3,800 
at 1814¢., which sale puts Decembers cer- 
tainly no better than an 18ce. basis which 
buyers have talked of late. In proportion 
December lights rule around 17%4¢. nominal, 
and extremes 1714c. Butt brands are hardly 
quotable above 17%4c., at which price they 
last connection with Colorados. 
Colorados are unchanged at 1714c., 


sold in 
as based 
on last sales, with no fresh trading noted. 
Branded cows range 17144,@17%4c. Most of 
the packers who participated in the recent 
fair sized trading claim that they did not 
take less than 1734¢. for any, but all parties 
are agreed that Northern points brought no 
better than 1714c., and many believe, as 
previously noted, that the entire lot sold at 
1714c. Native cows have been talked 18@ 
1S14c. by the packers, but such rates are 
entirely nominal, as such asking values are 
entirely out of line with native steers sell- 
ing down to 18c., or even at 1814c. formerly 
talked by packers, at which they freely of- 
fered native steers. Buyers’ views certainly 
would not be over 1714c., but there are no 
fresh sales to note on which something of 
an established market might be quoted. 
Native bulls are not expected to bring bet- 
ter than 144%,@lic. after January 1, and 
while these were previously sold up to Jan- 
uary 1 at 16c., this price is entirely nominal. 
Branded bulls are nominal at 1414@15c., with 
no sales. 

Later—Full details are unconfirmed re- 
garding late sales of native steers at 18c. 
One packer admits making a sale, but is 
mum on the price, but other packers may 
also have sold as some reports are that good- 
sized lines were moved. There are also 
rumors of further trading in branded, but 
full details are unobtainable. Some opinions 
are that butt brands, Colorados and branded 
cows brought 17%4c., and Texas steers not 


over 18c, 173%4¢e. and 17%4c. for the three 
weights. One sale has been made of 1,000 
July to November salting extreme light 


native steers at 1814c. Packers claim there 
is a better inquiry for light native cows 
from harness tanners than for some time 
past. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The demand keeps 
slack and the market shows no change from 
the former easy tendency; despite the fact 
that supplies keep small and receipts during 
the present mild weather come forward spar- 
ingly. Buffs are nominal in the absence of 
further sales at 15144,@15\%4c. However, in 
view of the fact that heavy cows recently 
sold at 15c. buyers likely would be indis- 
posed to top that bid for buffs. It must be 
taken into consideration, however, that there 
are very few hides that can be picked up 
for delivery this month, and that for some 
time past buffs have been a shade steadier 
than heavier weights. Heavy cows last sold 
at 15c., as previously noted, but the other 
dealers do not offer at this figure, mostly 
talking 15%4c, Extremes are unchanged. No 
sales have been reported under 1614c. For 
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later delivery around 16\4c. is the generally 
accepted quotation, without sales mentioned. 
Back salting special patent leather selection, 
etc., if available would probably bring up to 
l7c., but tanners and brokers themselves say 
that they would find difficulty in laying 
hands on these. Heavy steers are neglected 
and entirely nominal around 1514,@16c., as to 
lots. Bulls, 13%. 

Later.—Reported one car of buffs sold at 
lic. This sale the same as previous decline 
is doubted, although dealers say that some- 
one might have sold at this price in order 
to further depress prices in the eountry. 
The reported car of heavy cows sold at 1514¢. 
is now stated to have been part of a ear. 
Extremes are held 16%. 

CALFSKINS.—Unchanged. Last sales of 
packers were claimed by the packer at 2014c. 
as formerly noted, but there were reports the 
latter end of last week that these brought 
a shade better than 20c. Chicago cities con- 
tinue decidedly scarce, and are nominally 
quoted 21@211%c., the outside price for the 
extra choice skins. Outside cities are un- 
changed at 2014@20%4c., and countries con- 
tinue to range 1814@191%c., all as to qual- 
ity, section, etc. Kips are steady, with few 
offered, as many dealers have sold ahead and 
receipts continue to come forward in limited 
quantities. Taken on the whole kips are 
relatively firmer than anything else on the 
hide and skin list. Mixed cities and coun- 
tries last sold at 17%4c¢., and this ™4c. break 
was small as compared with the declines that 
occurred in hides. Straight cities and pack- 
ers range 18@181%4c. in a nominal way in the 
absence of business, outside cities around 
18@18%4¢c., and countries 1714,@174e. 

Later.—A car of packer all Northern point 
skins sold at 2le. flat. Another packer sold 
all December skins, up to January at all 
points, and claims secured 2114c.. but these 
may have gone to this packer’s own tannery. 
All packers now sold to January 1. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Last sales of Chicago 
sheep and lambs together, heavy stock, were 
at $1.30, with Western points 214,@5c. 
apiece less, showing a strong market and, as 
formerly noted, another packer declined $1.35 
for packer heavy 12-lb. and up sheep, S85c. 
for the light, and $1.20 for lambs alone, ask- 
ing 5c. a piece more in each instance. Regu- 
lar packer stock, as it runs, is quotable from 
$1.20 up to $1.35 asked, and some talk even 
higher for special stock. Outside city pelts 
are now ranged 85c. up to $1.20, as to qual- 
ity, and seasonable country lots 60@80c. 
Dry Western pelts, as to section, 12@131,c. 
per pound. 


New York. 

DRY HIDES.—There is no change in com- 
mon varieties, and the market remains un- 
changed. Fresh arrivals include 931 Bogotas. 
etc., per the “Magdelina” and 2,916 Central 
Americans, Panamas, etc., and 369 bdls. wet 
salted Panamas per the “Panama.” Outside 
of these there are only a few Orinocos on 
hand, and it is expected that a part of the 
Bogotas just arrived will be taken at the 
unchanged price of 3014¢., and the balance 
for export. River Plates are nominally un- 
changed around 2814c. for Buenos Aires with- 
out hair guarantee. and Chinas rule un- 
changed at around 14144@1414d. East Indies 
are still easy. with Daccas especially weak. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—Further sales are 
being reported of River Plate frigorificos, 
partly to the United States and partly to 


Europe. The market has weakened off con- 
siderably on these with Campana and La 
Blanca steers each off %c. from previous 
sales of these, and Sansinenas down %4¢. from 


the previous transaction. Mataderos, how- 
ever, remain steady in price. Sales of frigo- 
rifico steers include 4,000 Campanas at 19\\¢c.. 
to the United States. 5.000 La Blancas at 
1934¢. to Europe, 1.000 Montevideos at 1914, c. 
to the United States. and 1.000 Sansinenas 
at 19%c. A lot of 8.000 La Platas pre- 
viously noted sold went to the United States 
Two thousand six hundred matadero steers 


sold at 165c., and 2,00u Rosario matadero 
and campos steers sold at 14%c. It is re- 
ported that only one small lot of coast 
Mexicans sold at 1634¢., and others offered 
16%¢. unsold. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—The only fresh 
sale reported lately is a car of 55-lb. average 
mostly November salting native bulls run- 
ning 48 per cent. stuck throats at 1514. 
All of the packers continue to offer what 
native steers they have on hand at 18c., but 
it cannot be learned that a buyer for these 
has been found as yet, as buyers’ views are 
even lower. One of the packers who is of- 
fering at 18c. some time ago refused a bid 
of 1914¢c. for three cars of October, and 19c. 
for two cars of November salting, which he 
still has on hand. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market .is very 
quiet and reports of sales West at further 
reductions cause buyers to hold off even 
more than formerly. Some dealers, there- 
fore, are getting rather more anxious to 
sell. Some buffs for next week’s delivery 
are now being offered at 1514. by Philadel- 
phia dealers, who were formerly entertain- 
ing 1534@16c. ideas. There are also numer- 
ous offerings of buffs being made to Newark 
tanners by different Pennsylvania dealers at 
1514c. for nearby delivery, with no sales 
noted of any of these, but the offerings are 
not large as each dealer, as a rule, only offers 
a single car. There are very few offerings 
of extremes, and these continue relativelv 
firmer than buffs. Extremes are nominally 
listed at from 1614,@lic., as to dates of salt- 
ing, time of delivery, sections, ete. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is quiet but 
steady. Some of the New York City dealers 
are reported cleaned up to the end of the 
year, but others are offering to sell some 
New York Cities at $1.85, $2.30 and $2.65. 
Outside cities and countries are unchanged 
with small offerings. 

HORSE HIDES.—The market holds steady 
and the open winter around here causes light 
receipts. Some further lots of straight out- 
side city large spready hides without tails 
have sold up to $5.20, but nothing is re- 
ported done at the asking rate of $5.25. 
Buyers, however, who have paid $5.20 have 
only done so on such choice lots as they could 
turn over immediately at a slight profit, and 
are not running any risk in holding these. 
Some buyers say their limits are $5. Coun- 
tries and mixed lots range $4.75@4.90. A 
car of fronts sold here today at $3.75. 
Butts rule at $1.65@1.70 for 20-inch, $1.85 
@1.90 for 21-inch, and up to $2 for 22-inches 
and up. but a foreign bid today on 22-inch 
butts offered at $2 was only $1.85. 
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EDIBLE OILS IN MEDITERRANEAN. 
(Concluded from page 32.) 

Marseille is a good educational center for 
the seed oil propaganda. There is no prejudice 
here against good cottonseed oil, and it can 
be sold at any time in competition with the 
same grade of other oils Just now price 
levels are high all over the world, and the 
United States appears to be a willing con- 
sumer at a slightly higher price than obtains 
in Marseille. 

Much is to be desired in the way of freight 
connection for Marseille. There is only one 
line here from New ork and one from New 
Orleans, 2nd both are always crowded. 

There is no trade here in cottonseed cake 
or meal. It is not a cattle-raising country. 
Over 100,000 tons of cake is exported from 
Marseille per year. 

There is no trade in linters. No cotton 
spinning or allied business is done. Mat- 
tresses are stuffed with “vegetable hair” from 
Algeria and Tunis, with cheap wool, and with 
horsehair. 

There is a good opportunity to exploit 
American oil mill machinery just at this 
time, when there is a spirit of unrest and a 
conviction that radical changes are necessary 
in the pressroom. 





That’s awful sad 


Let’s chip in a couple of bawbees. 


Gosh darn it! 
Andrew! 


Lessee! 


It won't make a lot of difference 


to most of us in, say, 50 years from now, 
anyway! 

The R. Hurni Packing Company, Sioux 
City, Iowa, will enlarge and improve their 


present plant considerably. 


Lew Shanks, ex-mayor of Indianapolis, and 


“Doe” Mary Walker, who wears he attire, 
are the latest ajunks to vaudeville. 
A pleasant smile is becoming much the 


greater part of the wearing apparel of our 
1914 stage and tango models. Oh, well. 
Lead a life so that the elevator gang, the 
mail carriers and others will not expect thee 
to “kick in” Christmas, if thou canst. 
Trading in grain privileges for next week 
May 
+, 41%; 


wheat, corn and oats, 
offers, 94, 7114, 43. 


follows: 


IS as 


bids, 9034, 68 


New 


any 


look 
Mur- 
a political bossism view- 


York under Hearst not 
better to Chicagoans than under 


that is, 


may 
phy; from 
point. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
the week ending Saturday, De- 
1913, 11.21] per 


Chicago for 
cember 15, averaged cents 
pound. 

— 

“Why don’t youse go to de mat?” yelled a 
ham wrestler at a tango couple doing the 
“collar and” in a downtown caffay the other 
evening. 

Looks like we'll pull through 1913 without 


much dire disaster. But look out for 1914 


or any year following. Might as well be 
prepared. 

Mona Lisa must have been some squab 
in her day. That “come across” smile and 
twinkle in her eye would sure bring home 


the bacon today. 


Canada seems to be hurrying the erection 


of that reciprocity bridge, by shipping every- 
thing she has here—livestock, meats, butter, 


ecgs 


ggs, grains, etc. 
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Chicago Section 


about 


A whole lot of these vaudeville artists 
were ruined for show purposes when their 
tails were cut off. Shudda lef their tails 


on, dawgone it! 


House immigration 


The 


pressed its 


committee ex 


opinion of foreign militant suf- 


ferinvets in its vote on the Burnett immigra- 
tion bill recently. 


rhere’s one person on earth is not going 
to allow us to forget him while there’s a 
newspaper at large, and that pusson is 


now, who'’dja s’pose ? 
Something worth knowing: You can buy 

a necktie anywhere on State street now for 

a dollar that you will have to pay 25 cents 

for after Christmas! 

that Ulster stuff as the 

and 


Just as well laud 


Pankhurst arson other criminalities, if 


going to be so all-fired interested 


Bull’s 


we are 
in John affairs. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen! They are going to 


cold 


25 to 50 


stick a $50,000 probe into the storage 


said egg 


which will 


doubt. 


egg raise per 


cent., no 


There’s something wrong with public offi- 


cials who refuse or hate to discuss pubiie 
matters publicly. The public is the em- 
plover, it should he remembered. and acte:l 


upon accordingly. 

The packers must be credited with having 
a little 
criminal 


instance). 


The 


foresight (Argentine, for 


though it may be. packing 


business will doubtless last as long as any 
other business, nevertheless. 

It is rumored that J. A. Hawkinson will 
become general mahager for Sulzberger «& 
sons Company the first of January, 1914. 
Mr. Hawkinson is widely known and ex- 
tremely popular in the trade. 


Proprietor Carter H. is doing as well as 


can be expected, considering that his valet, 
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old D. Public, will keep 


once in a while. 


getting mutinous 
And then, there’s old man 
Daily News annoys him some, too. 


The 


the river and, stooping over, drops his watcly 


guy who rides a raft of logs down 


into the river, then marks a log to designate 


the watch went down in 


Naw! he 


spot where said 


said river, ain’t a nut. ain’t no 
nut! 

Next to Harry Lauder’s having to spend 
money for something to eat so he can live, 
the saddest thing of the present day is Andy 
Carnegie’s poverty. He ought to be pro- 
tected in his old age—he’s been used to it 
all his life! 

There probably is not another city any- 
where that would put up with the abomin- 
able telephone service that Chicago does 
not for And there 


bad or transporta- 


ten minutes! are other 


abominations as worse 
tion, for instance. 

A lot of that New Year’s Eve “what the 
stuff is to be muzzled this 
New 
made 


who do we care” 
Year’s Eve 
the First 
Ward ball look like a Sunday school picnic 


year and part of next. 


and Morning heretofore 
which requires some speed. 
“m 
Since the government probe was inserted 
into the “butter’n egg trust” prices of but- 
have usual in such 


ter’n eggs gone up, as 


cases. The old name of butter and of eggs 
is still used because no other names print- 
able have been found for the darn stuif. 

It is rumored the “lid” will be off for the 
New Year’s 


drinks ordered 


celebration. Saloons may serve 


before one o'clock, so if you 
haven't a record of vour capacity, better try 
Most 


matter, ordinarily, 


it out. rounders do not find it a hard 


to accumulate a load be- 
fore 1 a. ™. 

If riches make Casey, “Kah-see,” then eggs 
have every right to be mentioned as Oeufs; 
that is, if they’re good. If they’re not then 





H. C, GARDNER. ¥. A. LINDBERG. 


GAKDNER @ LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 


Investigations. 
1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





DAVID |. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 











CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO. 
CHEMISTS 


Specializing in Packing House and Cottonseed 
Oil products. Yearly contracts solicited, 
608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Il. 








The Davidson Commission Company 
519-520-521 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


BROKERS 


Making a Specialty of MEATS, LARD AND 
PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS of every descrip- 
tion, COTTONSEED OIL AND PRODUCTS, 





IF YOU ARE SELLERS, we have facilities 
for placing your offerings to best advantage in 
all directions, 


IF YOU ARE BUYERS, give us a call. If 
we have no suitable offerings in hand we will 
find what you want. 








TINPLATING 


Write us for prices. 


Federal and State laws require copper ket- 
tles, coils, pipe, valves, tanks and- other 
apparatus used in the preparation of food 
products tinplated. 


C. Doering & Son, Inc. 


Lake and Sheldon Sts., Chicago. Ill. 





WE ALSO MAKE 
a complete line of all kinds 
of tanks, churns, vats, 
and heavy sheet metal work 
for the packing house, but- 
terine and oleo factory. 


light 
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Supreme Means 


NEW YORK 


35th St. & 1lith Ave. 
Provision Department 





ANHYDROUS 


MERIT 


That is what makes our 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


VYYY 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


AMMONIA 





CHICAGO 


U. S. YARDS 








call ’em de-layed hen fruit, or anything else 
your outraged sensibilities may suggest, not 
forgetting to name the burglar who sold 
"em to you. 

Senator Root’s “Inflation Rock,” that we 
are to perish on, won’t do, likely looking 
as it is on the face of it. It sticks out 
like a wooden leg, plainly and distinctly, 
hence is scarcely to be considered as dan- 
gerous. Now if it were submerged—but why 
crowd the mourners, Eli? It’s early in the 
game yet, and then again T. R. may object. 

If Chicago’s society elubwomen would ex- 
ert one hundredth part of the energy they 
have expended in the interest of Ella Flagg 
Young, who does not need a job, in placing 
the thousands of needy men and women in a 
position to earn enough to buy food, they 
would be doing something worth while. They 
can still attend to Ella’s case, too. 

The committing of John Aikins, president 
of the Missouri & Calf & Cattle 
Company, Kansas City, to a term of two 
years in the penitentiary, brought to light 


Kansas 


the fact that three packing concerns had 
been cheated out of a quarter of a million 
dollars by Aikin and his aceomplices—which, 
of course, “serves ’em right!” 

Every packer in the United States should 
belong to the American Meat Packers’ As- 
sociation for and obvious reasons. 
Much good to the industry generally has 
been accomplished by the association, and 
much more can be accomplished with the 
assistance of the industry as a whole. No 


many 


barnacles are admissible on any industrial 
ship these days. 
What the President hasn't said that 


Hearst said at different and divers and sun- 
dry times in the find in 
kindling you really 
won’t miss anything, whether you read it 
or not, 


pawst you will 


Randy’s starters, so 
Of course, President Wilson is woe- 
fully illiterate and incapable, and it’s nice 
to have a light his faltering 
hoofbeats on the rocky road to Hades. 


real genius 


It would seem that the United States 
should protect its citizens sojourning tem- 
porarily in Mexico, but it’s up to them to 
hurry out of the danger zone, nevertheless, 
in the first place. But the question arises, 
should the United States protect those who 
have invested their and 
live there, having deserted the United States, 


money in Mexico, 


and paying nothing to support its govern- 
ment? 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 
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(Continued from page 
England, 25 bbls.: Port Limon, C. R., 5 bbls.: 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, 201 bbls.; Port 
au Prince, W. I.. 170 bbls.; Port Antonio, W. 


I., 74 pkgs.; St. Johns, N. F., 561 bbls.; San- 
chez, S. D., 914 bbls. 
SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 195 pa.; 


Genoa, Italy, 50 bxs.; Hamilton, W. I, 11 
pa.; Sanchez. S. D., 55 pa. 
EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 

Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, December 17, 
1913: 

BEEF.—<Antwerp, Belgium, 65 bbls.; Bre- 
men, Germany, 75 bbls.; Barbados, W. I., 50 
bbls., 20 tes.: Barcelona, Spain, 16 tes.; Car- 
diff, Wales. 15 tes.: Cape Town, Africa, 15 
tes.; Colon, Panama, 444% bbls.; Demerara, 


British Guiana, 8% bbls.. 6 tes.; Glasgow, 
Seotland, 5 tes.: Hamilton, W. I, 16 bbls.: 
Hamburg, Germany, 50 bbls.; Kingston, W. 
I., 144 bbls.. 6 tes.; Liverpool, England, 420 
tes.: London, England, 25 tes.; Paramaribo 


Dutch Guiana, 360 bbls.. 6 tes.; Port Limon, 
Cc. R., 17 bbls.: Port Antonio, W. I., 10 tes., 
41 bbls.: St. Johns, N. F., 287 bbls.; San- 


chez, Ss. >... 41, bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Colon, Panama, 24,878 
Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I, 17.388 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 72.182 lbs.; London, Eng., 57.032 Ibs. 

OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium. 20. tes.; 
Constantinople. Turkey, 130 tes.; Glasgow, 
Seotland, 50 tes.: Hamburg. Germany, 225 
tes.: Havana, Cuba, 15 tes.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 400 tes.; London, England, 300 tes.; 
Smyrna, Turkey, 40 tes.; Stavanger, Norway, 
15 tes.; St. Johns. N. F.. 200 tes.: Trieste. 
Austria. 205 tes. From Baltimore to Ham- 
burg. 50 tes.: to Rotterdam, 180 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE. — Barbados, W. I. 
9.800 Ibs.: Colon, Panama, 11.400 Ibs.; Ham- 
ilton, W. I.. 2.570 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 1,460 
Ibs.: Kingston, W. I., 5.100 Ibs.; Port au 
Prince, W. I.. 10.300 lbs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
2300 Ibs.: Port Antonio, W. T.. 6.500 Ibs.: 
Sanchez, S. D.. 1.380 Ibs.; Tumaco, Colom- 
bia, 1.620 Ibs. 

TALLOW .—Antwerp., 
Callao. Peru, 2.117 Ibs.; Demerara, British 
Guiana. 3.000 Ibs.: Paramaribo, Dutch Gui- 
ana, 1.823 Ibs.: Sanchez, S. D., 2,521 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Colon. Panama. 10 bbls.; Liv- 
erpool, England, 125 pa.: Trieste, Austria. 
17 es. 

CANNED MEAT.—-Antwerp, Belgium, 115 
pa.; Batavia, Java, 114 es.: Callao, Peru, 68 
es.; Cape Town, Afriea, 148 cs.: Colon. Pan- 
ama. 143 es.: Glasgow. Seotland, 200 es.: 
Hamilton, W. I.. Havana, Cuba, 168 
pa., Hull, England, 270 es.; Havre, 
France, 5 es.; Kingston, W. I.. 136 es.: La 
Guaira, Venezuela. 18 es.: Liverpool. Eng- 
land, 120 pa.; London, England, 522 es.: New- 
castle. England, 100 es.; Paramaribo, Dutcli 
Guiana, 37 es.: Preston, England, 32 es.: San- 
chez, S. D., 29 pa.; Southampton, England, 
50 cs. 


selaium, 4.000 ITbs.: 


50 eS.: 


35 e@s.: 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Monday, Dec. &.......25,424@ 1,511 
Tuesday, Dec. 9.. ... 6,548 1,363 
Wednesday, Dec. 10.. a 1,706 
Thursday, Dec. 11..... 988 
Friday, Dec. 12 314 
Saturday, Dec. 13 33 
Total last week ----64,821 5,915 
Previous week .. - 51, 391 6,058 
Cor. time, 1912 5,956 
Cor. time, 1911 72,746 7,848 
SHIPMENTS. 

Monday, Dee. 8 42: 80 
Tuesday, Dee. 9 »t4 72 
Wednesday, Dec. 10 6,48: 211 
Thursday, Dee. 11 6,812 36 
Friday, Dec. 12 3 78 
Saturday Dex 13 

Total last week 2 177 
Previous week 25,462 378 
Cor. time, 1912 660 
Cor, time, 1911 2 1,250 














152,964 
129,662 
140,088 
149,472 


$2 ae 


- 
jek 





24,812 
20,954 


CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS ~reaaaay 


Year to De 15, 1913 2, 






Same period, 1912 


Combined receipts of hog 


Week ending 
Previous week 


Cor week 1912 

Cor. we 911 

Total vea t 1 

Same | 1912 
Receipts t six 

Omaha. St. I iis. S 

Week to Iv 1 ’ 

Week ag 

Year ago 

Two years ag 
Combined receipts 


and same p 


Catth 
Hogs 
Sheep 


CHICAGO PACKERS’ 


Week ending 
Armour & Co 
Swift & ¢ 
8. & S. Co 
Morris & Co 
Anglo-Americat 
Boyd-Lunham 
Hammond Co 
Western I’. Co 
Roberts & Oak: 
Miller & Hart 
Independent LT. 
Brennan TP. Co 
Others 


Totals 
Previous week 
1912 
1911 
Total year to date 
Same period last year 


WEEKLY AVBRAGE 


This week 
Previous week 
Cor. week, 1912 
Cor. week, 1911 
Cor. week, 1910 


54.665 


17 


eleven 


Cattle 
161.700 
125,400 
180,400 
184.600 
narkets 
1913 


7.164.000 
589 O00 
-12, 707,000 


Hogs. 
$7.7 te 5 


CATTLE. 


Steers, 


Steers, fair to good 


WUE DOOGTD cacvcevccccsceccecesvceese 


good to choice heavy 


6.916.076 












12,62 











5,809,644 


699,000 
654,000 
664,000 
658 000 
667,000 


620,000 


City, 


as follows: 


Sheep. 
268,700 
260,900 
251,300 


267,400 








to date 


1912 


7.209.000 


(Fr. 


000 
37 000 


HOG SLAUGHTER. 


3,900 
24.200 
21,200 
15,600 
10,700 
9,400 
11,600 
12,500 
7.400 
3,700 
7,800 
4,900 
9,900 
182,800 
159,400 
400 
2,100 
2,700 
100 


PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Cattle . Lambs. 


$7.65 
7.60 
7.80 
5.70 


$8.10@ 9.00 
50@ 8.50 
.65@ 9.00 


THE NATIONAL 











EEE GEOEED ccesece ccceccsececces «++. 7.00@ 7.50 
DE. whdsaewbtdpincevaristecoececemed - 6.00@ 7.25 
Yearlings, good to choice ............... - 8.50@10.00 
EY SNL. ecb thea csecescceeeiceeee - 6.50@ 7.50 
Medium to good beef cows ............... 5.25@ 6.00 
Fair to good heifers ........ eocccccccccce F20@ 8.00 
Good) GH Gieles COWD 6.6. oc cccccccccccceses 5.50@ 7.00 
Common to good cutters ................ 4.25@ 4.75 
DE EEE SecGssducsccesecsedeseaceus 6.10@ 7.25 
RD ED 6.0< Ebene csccvesiwisconsede 5.75@ 6.25 
SG Ce GND CHE ccc ccvccevceeséesses 10.00@ 11.00 
HOGS. 
Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs............... $7.50@7.70 
Light mixed, 160 to 200 Ibs.........cccec. 7.55@7.70 
Prime light butchers, 200 to 230 lbs....... 7.65@7.80 
Medium weight butchers, 230 to 270 Ibs.... 7.70@7.80 
Prime heavy butchers, 250 to 330 lIbs...... 7.70@T.85 
_. f .. . RRR ae 7.35@7.50 
SE GED ob 0e0nsde0se<esepecniuwneed 7.45@7.65 
, rar A re ee 5.25@7.00 
BE Sede cesaverdvereesnedeeteteetsuneene 1.50@2.75 
ME Wenintheemievokecscnatiieasnwodweeok 7.50@7.90 
*All stags subject to SO lbs. dockage. 
SHEEP. 
Native lambs ......... 25@8.00 
Fed western lambs ........ chevcenvesous 7.00@8.00 
ee TNO SUUENOD ccvcescccccwousvesecns 4.50@5.75 
. 8 RE eee eee ape 6.00@6.75 
Feeding yearlings TTT eT el 
PO UND: sss vans ene sacepeeecdecues 4.00@4.80 
a a ae eer FE 
PI iv tele cdcaseuseensesenasonwe 4.00@5.75 
Fed western wethers haa Wt e ecn ae wee 4.500 5.50 
Native ewes ...... Shad wernndneresevdeesny 4.00@5.00 
WENO DOGUNNEEE ccicdcnudceecstacecs ooo. 5.50@6.75 
Be 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET 


Range of Prices. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1913. 


Open High. Low Close. 

PORK—(Per bbl 

SAMUBTY cccee ce paen ne $20.90 

ee $21.05 $20.9215 20.95 
LARD—(Ver 100 Ibs.)— 

January ..... 10.75 10.7715 10.7214 710.7244 

May . 11.0715 11.071, 11.021, $11.05 
RIBS —t Boxed, 2« more than loose)— 

January 10,9215 10.95 10.90 710.90 
May — ‘ 11.17%. 11.20 11.15 11.15 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1913. 

PORK—iVer bvbl.) 
January ..... 20.70 20.7214 20.70 20.70 
Pere. | 20,90 20.7714 20.85 
LARD—(Per 100 ib-.)— 
January ..... 10.70 10.70 10.621%4 $10.7 
MO. scavavene 11.0215 11.0214 10.95 11.00 
RIBS—-( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
January ..... 10.85 10.87% 10.80 10.82% 
Ml i sticavdes 11.07% 11.10 11.02% 11.07% 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1913. 


PORK—(Ver bbl.)— 
January ..... 20.90 20.90 20.67% $20.70 
May errs | 21.0214 20.82%4 720.85 
LARD—i‘Per 100 lt s.)— 
January ... 10.671; 10.75 10.65 10.65 
BOOT cccveszuee Be 11.05 10.95 10.95 
RIBS—( Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
January ..... 10.8214 10.8714 10.77% 10.7714 
_ eae 11.05 11.12% 11.05 11.05 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1913. 
VPORn—(Per vbl.j)— 


SaMUATF .020. eam ae ee 20.72% 

May cccccses WO 20.9734 20.80 20.90 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)- 

January ..... 10.67% 10.75 10.65 $10.70 

| iTS, 10.9715 11.05 10.9714 11.00 





RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 


January -- 10.82%, 10.82% 10.80 $10.8214 
MOY «cccceees 11.05 11.124, = =11.05 711.0714 


PROVISIONER. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Jameery 22... Kee5r 
7 21.00 
LARD—(Per 100 lbs.)— 
January ..... 10.70 10.70 


21.02% 20.82% 20.85 


10.67% 10.67 


May secece ++. 11.05 11.07% 11.00 11.00 
RIBS—-(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

January ..... 10.87% 10.87% 10.77% 110.77% 

ee 11.12% 11.12% 11.02% 711.05 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1913. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 


TARBUATY cocce cevce enews eevee 20.62 

MT  sneceeees 20.87% 20.90 20.80 20.80 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

January ..... 10.65 10.67%, 10.62% 710.462% 

Be tkcencace 11.00 11.02% 10.97% 10.97% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 

A. ree 10.77% 

BRP ccccccses 11.05 11. 07 ly il. (05 11.05 


7Bid. tAsked. 


= he 


CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4lst and Halsted 
Streets.) 


Beef. 
Be TP TE ccccncccwesccescosececeae Me 
Native Sirloin Steaks ..........csceceeees22 @B 


Native Porterhouse Steaks....... coccccecsesd @S2 
Native Pot Roasts ......... oceccseceseees 15 @18 
Rib Roasts from light cattle. peeerceceee e--13 @1T 
. a eee cocccccedsa @4 
3oneless Corned Briskets, Native.......... @16 
Corned Rumps, Native ......... ceewecceces @16 
Corned Ribs ...... 


Corned Flanks 
Round Steaks 
Round Roasts 
Shoulder Steaks 





GEO DIONNE Secccncnceecceces wéeeesewe 15 @16 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed........... eee @12% 
cf eee peepee ees -16 @18 
Lamb. 
Hind Quarters, fancy .......... rere 
Fore Quarters, fancy........s.ese. occceee IZ @15 
BO, SON cccascesrascencecesess evesveed @22 
_ |. See eee cietawesewnen wneoas @12% 
Chops, shoulder, per Ib.........es00. enenee @16 
Chops, rib and loin, per ID......cccccee oes @30 
Chops, Fremeh, ¢G6R...cccccoscccosccee evs @15 
‘Mutton. 
BN  wikdinnedecmmenee Ceercevcececececce sehen 
ne A Oe coccccccescese © GW 
GEE. wccwccecvsscnceencvecs Seve ses cies e @12 
Hind Quarters ............ soucee enikeeewes @12 
Fore Quarters .......... enécemeeeeeeeuees ° @10 
Ge TE GSES ccevicccccccvcsecccssscde- Ge 
PE GN easccccocevsnqscancesccssces 12%@14 
Pork. 
POO BED wcvccivcdes Rebereenee ahaa ---14 @16 
B.S occ. ccVisdunebensdewscekeecaiabe 16 @18 
Pork Shoulders ......... Ccdonneneeonsee see @15 
POE TEMG occccccsece ii enne Gea on teas @30 
EY Sinnuinenas.eneacuanesaqeseeaaarin @16 
EE DD cdceccees Cecescescevencedseues @12% 
BERGE | sceweccéicccceocceecseeess éceeeeecee @l1 
De DED sesecvcces ccdecereointuesieene @ 8 
ET ED aca teiceduntonubeleeepnewanbe sans @12 
Veal. 
HiimG Qeartere .ccccscccccccccs escccccosceene Ge 
Powe Quarter® ...ccccccccccccccccccccce ---14 @16 
BO cnnnns+ecettoowseene erGheaseeeegewees 20 @22 
DES ‘:caccnes vesesepaues rice ssasGe ae 
DED svccnt-ocecusees eesveseeceqsecees 16 @18 
oT errr Uewbonvnnd cescewe @30 
Ti Gee Te GD eo ciaceccctsccescecsee a @25 
Rutten? Offal. 
Ess apmnaraee arin eceetnapid dinddinaite @T7 
SE crac ndcaeheGueaeendnemedenouns en's @ 3% 
DOE, DOP CWE... cov viccccoseccccesscccsee @ 1.00 


OGaltelcing, © to 16 TS... ccseccccccecce @19 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......... @65 
KIBS ccccccccccccccccccsceccccccescoccces @16 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 





TANK 


AGE PRESSES + DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Efficient 


OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 
Prime native steers..............seee20+-18K%@13% 






Good native steers ........ coccccccccccec cde Qils% 
Native steers, medium......... seececes -- -124%@13% 
TGETOTS,. BOGE cccccccccs any ae eeeeeeeeel3K @1B% 
CE  wetewene tenn éncestieds hen nesdpeeee sesh 10%@11% 
Hind Quartere, CRO ccccccccccccsccce _— @16 
Fore Quarters, choice ........cce0- weeewee @11% 
Beef Cuts 
CGE SUE. seis acewscanecegivesweadeseues 914@10 
NE GE, eeecneneweeerisnnncoenweoesen 10% @12 
SE TE sictiniaapunduwennewwisions. _ @12 
DEE sitestnacncstetsneuasonne ae @ 8% 
eI 1S piano ev inceceie seats be eid eewuwiaies @ 9 
Sy EE cs id Cees en aaaneausanied 10 @l1 
SE EE winvacesncvcwsedeesecmenenamed 2 @13 
GR EE Sheweseewsesesesssapeenen evecere 11 @14 
Se I, OED o.bincsss ccs oasaowesineeweet @17 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1........... ceevcsee @35 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 ...... oneeseéques ° @2: 
EE pheneaawnes @12% 
BE GE wis cadndedceewneues oeedews oo @15 
nn a ee eecseees cv eewens @13 
BE, Mivsbblekiausdiccemscccurnaieoneen ee @15% 
Me TR oodccvieccances piveaieamaaeesmen 12 @14% 
MED * wituaneeadciesebetwusewe Sprain @10 
ere ee ECoerescenee @7 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light............... -- 9%@10 
ee I. og cca haaane-agn a deierie ole @13% 
Steer Ribs, Light ..........0.-. ey er @14% 
CG ID de ccdcawmesasewadionewes @15% 
Loin Ends, steer, native....... abeewrrranes @16 
Be: TORE, GOW ccccccccsncccccs aewkeeowse @14 
Hanging Tenderloins ......... oer seeesceres @12 
ok. eee 00Unssvercerceseves @15 
SEP GEE cc ccenageescocesetecssccesuse ° @ 6 
Beef Offal. 
tee. Cer GR. ceccocsussadsiucs dnnnes see» 8 @ BH 
SRTED ~ dkino- 4 Spee are duteeent-e-ne eitamenes ane @ 9% 
NL - iikcorgnaduanbennceiac Giticnaisngmamncien = @17T% 
RUE 7's 64.40.00 &oa.awamwn ease iaewreueiele’ 22 @25 
ke Eg eae ao ae @9 
Fresh Tripe, plain ............ paiewenianere @ 6 
EE: INS. EE ls re nrniccndideeencewemuee ‘ @ 7% 
ED tincture eata i wadaradn cinken sevoees - 84@ 9 
Se WEEN. ccccecscwaeaneraies coscecoes CORE OS 
Veal. 
eave Carceee, Vee ccccccscess 600006000 
BE SNE é.cincacekaecese< a0 epi aare tocorere 
SEE chica ccnccwumaneen wanereeaine eee 17 
Ce GEE cvccwweeecenewaeen sconeuwns a @1T% 
MeGium Racks ..ccccccccccccccecece ©0ccscce @14 
TEE sic wcrsinaccueinenaamais eT ee oe @15 
heme Offal. 
DOMES, GHD cecvvcccaceeescensdocnce coseeee 8 @ 8% 
ED d.0d'04 sesh vebweeneeneebes oeoans 6 @7 
EE — Saleh an arnasop waciewelpawals naleedewerns @65 
Heads, each ......0.- pace Mcoanaawoae 25 @30 
Lambs. 
a ere TTTTTTTT TTT TTT Te @12 
Round Dressed Lambs ....... seeeueeetrsy . @l4 
es EE cdwwnddes<axueaene cesccceses @14 
a, I IE cc ccwcecciesuse sineteealene @lii 
Ce ED EE nc ccxeswewenweeesec wenn @10% 
ie ee ED a 45: 0:0:0kcnsuidameeaee cnn @lij 
Lamb Fries, per ID. ..ccccccccccce Secmawess @18 
Lamb Tongues, each ........... geceeseeves @4 
Lamb Kidneys, each ......... eer rer re @ 1% 
Mutton 
I TN on kinicdeswdacineccevesevun< @ &% 
IIE asics 5re:d hurd wide da wise ws eraameels @ 9% 
ET CIE vicnsmecvnccceeeeee ‘ @ 9% 
| Oe aoun @10% 
AN IID ooh ccs as Sain’. cocieneteomeans - @&- 
MINED inns crtsisteicncs ose ataccatt ural ece wiser @ 7% 
IE, SI hid ico Shrek tang sndl o/s algieSgn, Vala inaeatann @12 
eB ee eee @ 7% 
EE MD iain Git wie a:oce wth Vhwek waaelebewe @s 
Sheep Tongues, each @ 2% 
Sheep Heads. each @10 
Fresh Pork, Etc 
BN I oa csacis gs eucea- vom Bewala wean @13 
NE INI aah aaa a ng sd Gig aha ann ve4ioi ores ewok @12% 
EE ME Sve reuesnin-4edesceesenenaaceebae @10% 
TEED. 6040ccheendesnaneeagtaous ° @25 
NE SN acd aieak pic ksi eG ce oslo be aaa Sie tar @ 9% 
PETE cura aula iaenk aia© Goieina eis areata Re aseiosias @ai11% 
ree a ee eee mS @ 8 
Eo ore ae ea neee @10 
Extra Lean Trimmings @13% 
Tl . dtinsinnesprokienbectakcegeon desis @ 8 


DEE «eGeneseceseuumeecssséwesensas oe @T7 
Pigs* Feet 

Pigs’ Heads 
Blade Bones 
Biade Meat 
Cheek Meat 
Hog livers, 

Neck Bones 





NE CEI, aiacaigiwh.s:s:nenradew.cineineale @ai11% 
SE EE, Adah ddecinsctaas-cavietonhsann @9 
ee NG EU ID «a: .a:is acne .eceneew@asscbiece ° @ 6% 
oe, ER a en en nonce 10 @13% 
ne NL “cancunwhwatiwebeiodstekdanwanetaee @ 6 
EE ND” eeredeeruetewwasisudsceee ° @7 
ES 2 cb erbintsite Ooms Kae Monannc eee DAEMON 6 @ 61% 
BEES. Gasairaveeseheaeadevtneneeeetueaes @10% 
IS. «3596 Bint ichin preci palais Saw ain eiers @14 
DED. cawetededeesetsenensasaereerenecesiece @13 
ING cs Slnlichs clin icra ape dida wth ana wate’ @151%4 
TIE Ssdine evade ae weghneebaeken-suneacns @ai1% 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna ............e..ee0. @i1%4 
Bologna, large. long. round, in casings..... @11% 





EE, SENN, nbs 56scnseescaseeeneneaeeew @15% 
Frankfurters ‘ @13% 
Blood, Liver and "Headcheese. vee @11% 
Tongue sive euins weadeae os ca<hiewe @l14 
Minced § Sausage EEL Ti SOREL LRT, «EES Se 8 @13% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine.......... @18 
Pe ee ee @15 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage............-+ @18% 
Special Compressed Ham 

| eR ee 


3oneless Butts in casings 
Oxford Butts in casings 














POR EE Naive veutoese kenmeteeeeacae 
ee Ee ee ee ee 

Country Smoked Sausage 

Parth DEUS <.sccsccces 

Pork Sausage, bulk or link. ‘ @13% 
Pork Sausage, short link...... aaidnterase @l4 

i. i Se @10% 
Luncheon Boll ....c.ccccees @18 
ES ee ee 3 @18% 
Jellied Roll .........0.. aslo eal Glas noar aera ‘ @18% 

Summer Sausage. 

Best Gommmer, TE. C. GROW )svcccccccccsese - —-@Q— 
German Salemi (ROW). ..c.cccccws prema @24 
I sas ascccccasas dani avans ie erate ten eeiniak @261%4 
IE) toccivre: esha wire gig teceheiacaioemipeiergmeae teers @20 
SOEs: BPE vinv0eesse cus cesdeoewhenne —@— 
PEE csaeveiatiusnnees ° Seperate wee @22 

Sausage in Oil. 
Smoked Seusage, 1-30 .......... ékne~eodseoweses $6.50 
I SE cn cucdcekehanenneebeumees 6.00 
ee eres peanelets aiatiarae - 6.00 
EY Scpineewsseaenes evderevernsaalee voee mee 
2 rere errs pwieeseneswur 6.50 
PERRNE, WOE esscveseesewsece Re 6.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels.......... $11.50 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 9.00 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels......... 10.50 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels............ 

Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 15.50 
Lamb Tongues, Short Mut, barrels....... écbceee Giee 

CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 

~ doz. 

.  s  r osieinn ee 
2 lbs., 1 or 2 doz. to case...... ren ea 4.65 
tS fe cneae~ee 17.85 
14 lbs., 4% doz. to case............ nNekeeee wean . 88.80 

EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
Per dos. 

Sas; Some, ST Gi. Bh. Wea cciscccas vee enews - $3.50 
S08; FUNG, FT GOR, BO Weve cc cewccnccvcecccsces 6.75 
ee ee ae ereeeses —— 
16-0z. Jars, % GOE.. 1 DORs o.0:siccciesscvecwneemee 23. 
SD aie BOTA TR vn sccssiccccsecscca $1.50 per ib. 


BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ —@— 


FOS BOS vc cvcccvcssecccevves errr rr @17.00 
Prime Mess Beef ..... acme wedewwemesianele —@— 
SO — ee - —-@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)............ —@Q— 
(|. eee ei ewes woe @22.00 
eS rrr rrr eer @23.00 
a So ee rrr @21.25 
SR ee ene er @18.00 
ee re er re @19.00 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tces.... @12% 
io Bee en eet ery @11% 
ee @ 9% 
Dl: “ED «occa wareacceesenenes senaiew @ 9% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels pietkine wes — @62 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs........ @11% 


Barrels, Me. over tierces; half barrels, %4c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to 1c. over 
tlerces. 

BUTTERINE. 


1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 


GO. bccinccnedakiomesdawewenaeeoun -154@19% 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are 4c. less.) 

Cleary Wellies, BAIS QiGisc a cccccccccsuess @13% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg.......cccceccces a @13% 
BE Tee, BO Bec ce vivccscccccccvacs @13 
, me gl Ee rere @10% 
ee ee @11% 
CE SEE Givvincasdieqieamekanpeeebeniranaes @10% 
NEE Gawd oaa-nensw rane nck ta aoneeaaeween @ 9% 


Bacon meats, %c. to 1c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 





Be ete SE nae:sGa < snes nkaoeeereneee @16% 
i: bee Sey Ge ccewow ans snebakeweehiseee @16% 
SG RON 5 0.0 5 oe dane bac antares Gomera @16% 
Cale Be To Cs oie b-c00seecwesssooeur @12% 
ee @12% 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 Ibs., avg........ 14 
Breakfant Bacem, fA: «oi0scciesccecccve @2314 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg.... @17 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip. 83@4 avg...... @18 
tib Bacon, wide. 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @l4 
ee es Oe ers eee 29 @29% 
ee ee ee ae @31% 
ee Se EE. Sk. ose esecinescscceeeess @30% 
WE FEE GID. 0 oon ovis esiviccvcueenese @29 
a. A @23 
a eee oe @23% 
Er otaidend 2s baddcrvicsaeeeeenenne @18% 
NY I oo aac teenaneeeaeenmes @29 


pewter aes teeter @18% 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F. 0. B. CHICAGO. 











ne ee Pe es, Sener @18% 
RS. MINED,  6isin.4 0. 'eg eae ciaca-e-vwiciecee aime es @26 
ES ME EE eo kGasiseedGenseensneeca ees @i5 
Beef bungs, per piece ....... ccecccscsccccces @19 
Sn III ricer sisciesceuce4 s0 55050 e% @i 
Beef bladders, medium ...........ec.eee0% @45 
Reef bladders, small, per doz... @zs 
Hlog casings, free of salt ...... @70 
llog middles, per set ......... @ll1 
Hog WORE, GROUT 2c cccivcssces eee: =~ @18s% 
Hog bungs, large, mediums. re ee ee @16 
Hog bungs, IN eciwierese @i7 
Hog bungs, narrow @ 4 
luiported wide sheep casings............. os @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings....... @70 
Imported medium sheep casings........... an 
HOS SEOMACDE, DUT DIGGS ccccencvcecvesccses @4 
FERTILIZERS. 
Dried blood, per unit .........-. cooees 3.20@ 3.25 
EEOOE WleRl, PET WE ccvcievcccecensscess 4 3.00@ 3.05 
Concentrated tanmkASe ....scccsesveeses 2.85@ 2.95 
Ground tankage, Si seen aise eihecee sina @3.00 and 10c. 
Ground tank eee eee @3.00 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, © and 25%.........-- @2.90 and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%%.......... @2.65 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%....... -21.00@21.50 
Ground rawbone, per ton .........-ee0. ‘ 126.00@28.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton...........- 21.00@21.50 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver........ . -250.00@275.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton .........-eeeeee0 24.00@ 28.00 
HOGTS, Striped, PGF GON. .cccicisicvccesccer 36.00@ 42.00 
PEOUEE, WHITE, GOP BO cccesicsiccccevecse 70.00@ 75.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 85.00@ 95.00 
Skuils, jaws and knuckles, per ton..... 30.00@ 35.00 


LARD. 


Prime Sten, COG ccccccwesesecevicesics 

Prime Steam, MSS ccccvccvcecsccveseve 

LeAE cccccvccccvcccccvccceseccssccesece @ 

CoMMpPOUad ccccvvcvccesccvesecsrcocssioes $1,4@ 

Meutral (aT .cscscesecsccovecsssescseuse 11 @ 
STEARINES. 

Prime O1€0 ..ccceses Te rere re TT 10% 4 

Cleo, We. 2 vecve scite cna tatensee eee sseeus 9 

Mutton ..cccccces Cerne chew ecens wd CSeNS 

OIE onc 0sesnesenaunconysunnesssaseee ae 

Grease, yellow kais Wate dei eineckems Wines Sees 5% 

Grease, WANE dcesexauecs Seiweewemm oeces SE 


OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces 
Extra lard oil 
Extra No, 1 lard oil .... 





@ 10.65 
@10.20 
9% 
8% 


11% 


Wes 2 Lad OR cccccwcccccccecveccceccsees bs 5 
No. 2 lard of] ...ccccecees ° Qs 
Cleo Of], CXEFA 2. cccccccccccvcccccsecccccs &@ 
Olas GA, BGs SS: ccawsevesecosccveveecensese $1, §s 
GlOO STOCK  ccccccccccssccoccccsececcsecves 2@ 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bDbIS.......-+.++---+---68 @72 
Acidless tallow oils, bDbIS.........-.+-++00- 65 @66 
Corn oil, loose ...... pei wteidie sine bieraian eons 6.00@ 6.05 
ST rer ere ee 6%@ 7 
TALLOWS 
ME, ninvncdwdciaqaine dea eenwhewes on acnhen™ 7%@ 7% 
PER CIEE in idicsecicincenics. cteceacaiswecnsieqesst 7%@ ™% 
ee a eee ecccccces O%H@ BH 
ie ee, ere or » aan 7T%@ ™&% 
Packers’ No. 1 ..cccccece <eatewedesbensss eT 
Packers’ No. 2 ...... oG nc eV Ree watwiebene eens 54 5% 
Renderers’ No. 1 ...cccccccccccccccecccess 6% @ 6% 
GREASES 
Wes BROS. 6isccccapeercenee cesses dees 7144@ 7% 
\ . .. ie MEER error eee 6%@ 6% 
Witte, “RR cescsivccveces ii—wedenmamgee 64@ 6% 
BRIN cata chadhetds estore pe neeeseseoneue 5%@ 6% 
CHARMS oc ccdiccccsccecscnnvcensseoescess 64 @ 6% 
DI. 3c ov cdnieedecdneaasesesegse ben aiweeme 5@ 5% 
0 ee wer ye ee 6 @ 6% 
aT eer eee en itr eS 4%2@ 5% 
I on ssso.wiwekeneeewaweensseaNaen 54@ 5% 
Ce i ee te 22. 44 @ 4% 
Glycerine, C. Pi. cocesccccevccesceeess ....-201%4@20% 
Glycerine, dynamite .......eseeeeeeesesees 19% @20 
Glycerine, crude SOAP .....---eeeeeeeeeeeee 13%@14 
Glycerine, candle ......c.seeeeeececeecreee 1514 @15% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
PB: B.. Wi, BORGD: de cvcacccccscces we eeees 4IMGISH 


eR Be 


soap grade ........ .. 45146@ 46% 


Scvap stock, Wbis., ccncen., 62@65% . a.. 21446@ 2% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. a....... 1.20@ 1.30 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork BATTEls ..2.cccvcsecesevccedece 82@ 8&5 
Oak pork Barrels .....cscccccwoccvccccecs 92@ 95 
Earl TePCOD oon wes cvcwsseteceyscestacece 1.15@1.20 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Refined saltpetre .......ccccccccccccccecce 5%@ 6% 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered.......... 7 @™M%&; 
ae ee Pe en ers ree -4 @4% 
Sugar— 
C(t @ 4% 
Plantaticn, granulated ..........-e+eeeee @ 4% 
TE, CR ino 65.0 oe kn c¥ 6 ce heeeesde% @4 
Salt— 
Ashton. in hags, 224 lIbs......... pip Salvia aaa $2.25 
English packing. in bags, 224 Ibs...........e-+ .45 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton...... -. 3.25 
Michigan. medium. car lots. per ton.........+- 3.75 


Casing salt, bbis., 280 Ibs., 2n@3x.........++- 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
the National Livestock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec. 17. 

We are at a time of the year when many 
people are anxious to unload, which accounts 


tor Monday’s very heavy run of 34,575 eat- 


tle. A few prime handy weights and year- 
jings sold steady, and choice cattle were 
weak to 10c. lower, while other kinds were 
loc. lower, Fair activity characterized the 
market, and it was a rather good trade, 
considering the very heavy run. Tuesday’s 
run of 6,519 cattle met with a rather un- 


even and sluggish demand, due to expected 
heavy mid-week receipts, and the trade ruled 
very slow and weak to 10c. lower than Mon- 
day. We had another liberal run of cattle 
on Wednesday, receipts being estimated at 
19,000, making a total of 60,000 for the first 
three days of the week, as compared with 
56,000 for the 
Weather conditions 
mand 


same week 
favorable, the 
but hardly broad 
enough to take care of such a liberal supply, 
and while the choice cattle ruled steady, par- 
ticularly handy weights and yearlings, a few 
of the latter selling at $10 to $10.25, being 
something faney for the Christmas trade, yet 
on the rank and file of the offerings the mar- 
ket ruled rather slow with prices weak to 
10c. lower. It looks as if the annual clean- 
up before the holidays has now taken place. 


period a ago. 


are de- 


for beef is broad, 


Considering the liberal receipts of cattle 
the “she” stuff market has held steady. Me- 


«ium cows, also bulls and the medium kinds 
of heifers 10@15e. decline this week, 
while other stuff is about steady; in fact, 
there 


show 


has been a very 
yearlings for the Christmas 
That. however, is practically over. 
prices can no longer be expected. 

Continued liberal receipts characterize the 
hog yvnarket. Receipts Wednesday estimated 
around 55,000, which was some heavier than 
yenerally Jooked for on top of the heavy 
receipts earlier in the week. Trade opened 
very slow, with prices ruling 5@10c. lower, 
bulk of the good weight and prime shipping 
vrades selling largely in a range of $7.60@ 
7.70; top, $7.75; good mixed and light mixed 
erades in a range of &7.50@7.60, with the 
vood weight light mixed grades in a range 
of $7.35@7.50. Pigs continue in good de- 
mand, selling largely in a range of $7@7.40, 
ewing to weight and quality. the light weight 
#rades having the eall over the strong weight 
shipping kinds. Prices have suffered a de- 
cline of 20@25c. per ewt. from the high point 
of last week, but when we take into con- 
sideration the heavy receipts of the last two 
weeks it only goes to bear out the strong 
demand for the product. and while we look 
to see liberal receipts for the next few 
weeks ahead, we are of the opinion that hogs 
will not work much lower than present val- 
and that any let up in the receipts 
prices would advance quite sharply. 

Sheep and lambs have been liberally sup- 
plied again this week up until today, and 
although the sheep end of the trade has 
about held its own, salesmen have had a 
hard job to “boost” lambs above the 30@ 
t0c. decline of Monday. A feature of the 
trade is the abnormal supply of poor to 
medium-fleshed lambs that feeders are 
dumping on the market. owing to a shortage 


for 


trade. 
and fancy 


good demand 


choice 


ves 


of feed. Today’s market is fairly active, 
and prospects indicate that we will have a 
vood free movement the balance of the 
week. We quote: Good to choice lambs, 
87.75@8; fat light vearlings, $6.75@7; heavy 
yearlings, $6@6.50: fat wethers, $5.50@ 
5.65: fat light ewes, $4.75@5: fat heavy 


ewes, $4.50@4.65: poor to medium, $4@4.25: 


culls, $8@3.50; bucks, $3.50@3.75: breeding 
ewes, $4.50@5; feeding wethers, #4.60@4.85; 
feeding yearlings, $5.50@5.75; feeding ewes, 
$3.75@4; feeding lambs, $6.50@6.75. 
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ST. LOUIS 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
National Stock Yards, IIll., Dee. 17. 
Cattle receipts were 20,400, including 7,700 
Of 
the beef steer offerings a large proportion 
The 
Although a few 
head of Christmas beeves sold at $10, a large 
proportion of the steer offerings sold for $9. 
Heifers sold very peculiarly this week, prices 
being unevenly high in places. 


Southerns, for the week ending today. 


Was made up of good to choice grades. 
top for the week was $9.75. 


As an aver- 
age, heifers of medium quality are from 25@ 
50c. higher, with the bulk of this kind at 
$6@8.50, while kinds are 75¢c.@$1 
higher with a top made today on a load 
of heifers at $9.65. 


choice 


This is the highest price 


paid for this kind of cattle for many 
months on this market. Cows are steady, 
top $7.65, the bulk selling at $5.25@6.75. 


Calves for the weak average about 75c. lower, 
although the top for the day, $11, equals the 
high time for the week; this. however, was 
only made on a few odd head. All quaran- 
tine offerings during the week remained on 
a fully steady basis. 

Receipts of hogs for the week ending to- 
day amounted to approximately 70,950 head. 


Although prices have fluctuated somewhat 
during the week there has been very little 
change in values except toward the end of 
the week. The top for the week was $7.90, 


which was paid for strictly prime heavy 
hogs. The market continued on this basis 


until the end of the week, when a top for 
the same class of hogs was $7.80. The bulk 
has been generally from $7.45@7.85. The 
runs have been very generous this week, and 
with the increased receipts the supply has 
failed to equal the demand. 

Approximately 21.400 sheep arrived this 


week. The market this week has been on a 
somewhat lower basis both on lambs and 
sheep. Good lambs are selling, as compared 


with the first of this week, about 30c. lower, 
while mutton sheep are selling on a 15@25c. 
lower basis. The first of the Colorado lamh 
shipments arrived this week. several 
doubles weighing 76 lbs. selling at $7.85. At 
the first of the week, however, good natives 
and Westerns were bringing around $8.15. 
2, 
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KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Dec. 16. 
The cattle markets came through the shock 
of the big run at leading markets yesterday 
in good condition, and sales today are steady 
to a shade higher: supply here 12,000 head. 
\ moderate estimate at Chicago for Wednes- 
day, 16.000 head, helped today, and closing 
were 


sales strongest. Cows and heifers are 
selling very high, faney heifers today at 
$9.50, and good cows $7, heavy heifers with 
only a thin coating of flesh at $7, and cows 
that are just starting on the road to real 
finish at $6.50. prime bulls $7, 


ing bulls $5.75, stock bulls $5.50. 


heavy feed- 

Christmas 
specialties had their inning last week, sell- 
ing at $9.25@10, though vearlings weighing 
1,050 Ibs. S9@9.25 vesterday 
today, and heavy steers $8.75@9. Quarantine 
this and are 
mainly medium fleshed steers, at $6.15@6.75. 


brought and 


offerings are smaller week, 
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Hogs are coming more freely this week, 


25,000 here today, market steady to de. 
lower, most strength at the close. Fresh 


pork is selling at a profit, and as the bulk 
of the supply runs to medium and light 
weights, there is a broad outlet. Stocks of 
lard are said to be plentiful, but what heavy 
hogs come are taken at top prices. Average 
weight here last week 176 lbs., about 30 Ibs. 
lighter than a year ago. Top today $7.70 
paid by packers, bulk $7.30@7.65. 

Sheep and lambs are 15@20c. lower this 
week, but the market resists bear influences 
sturdily. Receipts 13,000 today, best lambs 
$7.85, fair to good lambs $7.45@7.75, light 


vearlings up to $6.75, heavy $5.75, -ewes 
around $4.25@4.75. The market is expected 
to go into the new year with lambs 
around $8. 

—————— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 





WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO DECEMBER 15, 1913 
Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 
New York —— .. 3,039 2,683 6,700 6,260 
Jersey City ...cccccceee 3,886 21,551 27,918 
Central Union 15,106 418 
Lehigh Valley 3,160 — 
ee _ — 4,950 
RR Ty ere 11,794 5,954 46,525 39,546 
Totals last week....... 10,484 5,057 39,150 33,611 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 


ters for the week ending Saturday, December 15, 
1913, are reported as follows: 
Chicago. 

Cattle.* Hogs. Sheep.* 

i Sa 6.500 2,300 15,529 

NE Bb Reon de cecaccave §.787 43,900 35,891 

SE. OE Gi vncccccowscsss 7.657 24,200 38,335 

BUSSES BD GR cc cccccccces 6,212 15,600 14,723 

G. H. Hammond Co...... 2,610 11,600 nee 


Libby, 


Anglo American Provision 
Lunham & Co., 9,400 hogs; 
vision Co., 12,500 hogs; 


MeNeill & Libby... 1,970 es oe 
Co., 10.700 hogs; Boyd, 
Western Packing & Pro- 
Roberts & Oake, 7,400 hogs; 


Miller & Hart, 3,700 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 
7.800 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 4,900 hogs; others, 
9,900 hogs. 
*Incomplete. 
Kansas City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Apmour & Co. .ccccccceces 5,451 17,507 4,755 
Fowler Packing Co. ...... 1,262 —e 1,498 
*. 2 2 Serene 3.741 11,7738 3.026 
SC No awe ce aedeae 5.9190 10,969 6.684 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 4.156 10,146 5,360 
eer 4,603 11,008 3,511 
BOCERNS cecccceccccesecss 199 987 s9 
Blonnt, 43 eattle and 3,161 hogs; Dold Packing Co.. 
857 hogs: Heil Packing Co., 137 hogs; Independent 


Rh 





Packing Co.. 289 cattle: S. Kraus, 29 cattle; L. Levy, 
57 cattle: I. Myers, 276 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 
166 cattle: M. Rice, 608 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 


8387 hogs: Wolf Packing Co., 112 cattle. 
On aha. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Ee 7. ere 1,442 7,744 4,297 
SE ne Scie whe git 2.283 11,337 8.174 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 3.204 14,694 11,362 
Armour @ CO. ....ccsccces 2,523 14,810 8,288 
Bwarts B CO. ccccsccccccs ai 33 
J. We MERGE 2 cccccccvce 3,622 Min 
Lincoln Packing Co., 92 cattle: John Morrell & Co.,. 
78 catile, South Omaha Vacking Co., 11 cattle. 
St. Louis. 
Catile. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee iceman 3.428 7,215 4,010 
eM i OL canoes ceness 4,090 6.832 4,105 
Armour & OG. ccc -cvcenes 4.378 6,997 6,112 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 784 nao 526 
Independent Packing Co. .. 1,108 391 148 
East Side Packing C< 305 3,529 " 
Belz Packing Co. ......-. ia 1,316 
Heil Packing Co. ......... 2 1,417 
Krey Packing Co. ...... > 24 3.403 
Carondelet Packing Co. .... 29 159 
Luer Bros. Packing Co.... 482 
St. Joseph. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep 
kk. > ee 3.600 31,459 4,923 
Morris & Co. to lala ag 1,800 17,140 1.785 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 1,125 17,175 1,764 
Sioux City. 
Cattle Hogs. Sheep 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 1,564 8,662 7,793 
pee 1,320 8,283 3,515 
Swift & Co aitieda nh oleh cae 1,393 one 
Decker Packing Co., 100 hogs: R. Hurni Packing 
Co.. 505 cattle: Statter & Co., 100 cattle; Brennan 


lacking Co... 99 
eai'l John 


dealers, 3 
152 sheep. 


eattle; 
Morrell 
cattle: 


Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 56 
lacking Co.. 25 cattle: regular 
2? country buyers, 3.469 cattle and 


‘ 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 
York, December 19.—Market dull; 
Western steam, $11; Middle West, $10.80@ 
10.90; city steam, 105c.; refined Continent, 
$11.30; South American, $12; Brazil, kegs, 
$13; compound, 8% @8%,c. 
Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, December 19.—Sesame oil, fa- 
brique, — fr.; edible, fr.; copra oil, fa- 
brique, 115% fr.; edible. 132 fr.; peanut oil, 
fabrique, 85 fr.; edible, 98 fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, December 19.—(By Cable.)— 
Beef, extra India mess, 122%. 9d.; pork, prime 
mess, 108s. 9d.; shoulders, square, 62s. 6d.; 
New York, 62s.; pienic, 53s.; 
4s. 6d.; American cut, 66s. 6d. 
berland cut, 63s.; 


New 


hams, long, 
Bacon, Cum- 
long clear, 72s.; short 
backs, 68s.; bellies, 73s. Lard, spot 
prime, 55s. American refined in _ pails, 
55s. 9d.; 28-lb. blocks, 54s. 3d. Lard (Ham- 
burg), 54 marks. Tallow, prime city, 
32s. 6d.; 36s. Turpentine, 32s. 3d. 
Rosin, common, 10s. 14d. Cheese, Canadian 
finest white, new, 66s. Tallow, Australian 
{at London), 32s. 6d.@35s. 


clear, 


choice, 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 
The market was quiet and steady with the 
demand rather slow. Hog receipts continue 


heavy. 
Stearine. 
The market was again very quiet. Prices 
now quoted at 934c. 
Tallow. 
The market 
prices unchanged at 6%c. for city and 7'%e. 
for specials. 


continues very quiet, with 


Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was less active with prices 
steady on reports of lighter crude offerings. 
Market closed steady, 6 to 8 points ad- 
Sales, 5,000 bbls. Spot oil, $6.65@ 
Crude, Southeast, $5.47 nominal. Clos- 
December, $6.77@ 
6.82; January, $6.80@6.82: February, $6.93@ 
7; March, $7.06@7.08; April, $7.14@7.20; 
25@7.27; $7.28@7.32; July, 
off oil, 


winter 


vance. 
6.90. 


ing quotations on futures: 





June, 





good off oil, 86.50@ 6.80: 
off $6.30@ 6.48: 
oil, $7.50 bid; summer white, $7@8. 


36.50@6.60: red oil, 


——§—— 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Dec. 19.*-Hog market dull and 
big, 5c. lower. Bulk of prices, $7.50@7.70; 
light, $7.30@7.65; 


27.60@7 


Chicago, 


mixed, $7.40@7.75; heavy, 

7.75; rough heavy, $7.40@7.50; York- 
crs, $7.55@7.60; pigs. $6.25@7.65; cattle 
slow and steady: beeves. $6.60@9.75; cows 
and heifers, $3.30@8.40; Texas steers, $6.60 
@7.60; $4.90@7.35; 
Western, Sheep market weak; 
native, Western, $4.25@5.50; 
vearlings, lambs, $6.25@7.70: 


stockers and_ feeders, 
$5.80@7.60. 
$4.25@5.50; 


$5.40@6.50; 


Western, $6.25@7.75. 

Sioux City, December 19.—Hogs weak, at 
$7.30@7.60. 

St. Louis, December 19.—Hogs lower, at 





.59@7.80. 
Buffalo, December 19.—Hogs steady; 8,000 
on sale at $7.80@7.90. 


Kansas City, December 19.—Hogs slow, at 
$7 @7.70. 

South Omaha, December 19.—Hogs lower, 
at $7.10@7.60. 

St. Joseph, December 19.—Hogs slow, at 
$7.50@7.70. 

Louisville, December 19.—Hogs higher, at 
$7.60@7.70. 

Indianapolis, December 19.—Hogs steady, 
at $7.60@7.75. 


——%e——_ 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, December 18.—More oleo oil 
was sold this week than found a market in 
the preceding three weeks, but the business 
which has been done was at the expense of 
the price, and values had a considerable set- 
back. Europe took a fair amount of neu- 
tral lard, but also at reduced prices, and has 
cleaned up a good part of the stocks which 
are now obtainable. Business in butter oil 
with the foreign countries continues ex- 
tremely slack and the outlook for the near 
future is lower cotton oil prices, although. 
presumably, a very high market during next 
spring and summer. There has not been 
much change in the value of hog products 
during the present week, although the move- 
ment of hogs has been quite liberal. But 
there is no selling pressure whatever in the 
provision line, except oleo stearine, which has 
gone down considerably, and tallow is weak. 


—— 4% — 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, December 19.—Foreign commer- 
cial exchange rates were quoted today as 
follows: 





London— 
Bawkers’ GO Gays ....cccccce 4.81 @4.81% 
Demand sterling ............ 4.8525 @4.8530 
Commercial, sight ........... 4.85 @4.85% 
Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days.... @i5 
Commercial, 60 days.... @5.25 
Commercial, sight ..... @5.22% +1-16 
Berlin— 
Commercial, 90 days.... @ 93 7-16 
Commercial, 60 days.... @ 938% 
Commercial, sight ..... @ 94 9-16 
Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days.... 5.30 @5.30+-1-16 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, 60 days.... 389%—1-16@ 39% 
——_—_<>——— 


* 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show the 
number of livestock slaughtered at the following cen- 
ters for the week ending December 13, 19138: 





CATTLE. 
CN osc co ndanb anne ee eteteneeee weet e-owens 37,964 
EE EI «45:5 ain 0. 9 00 s10eee wee nek se 140 Se eae ee 25,322 
oe , PPT Terre Ty Per Cre rr Te Oe es 9,718 
ES EL, Kine wan canto seeuenearuwemnneG eta eses 10,245 
EOS eer Tre ee eT Ce Te 641 
I EE 55.65: s.o hee 4On-sew skeen exh eencens 10.910 
PRNGEE, Ses RUD i.nss 0 sin hin. 9:5.84.0 4.0 cn vicigiegn a9 s0es% 4.732 
New York and Jersey City. ........cccccccceee 11,794 
oS ae errr os ee 7.434 
ID 565-50 oe conto sine ee eee eedes cbs iemiawts 2.598 
PE, 6 oe kccs.cudis caea ee new weeice~seee teases NNT 
SUE, War wii ori.nn'cg 66-04 ea a ewe ennwaee ee epee 3s 
er een ern reer ere ee cra 3,110 

HOGS. 
ENG a acon sae ceantncsas dese ananet seatweneee 182.547 
Kansas City af 





Omaha 


es EE poked sence new k nse nc yewweesien 

IRS > agg o:osnverats Aad ak 6S 40a oe wie Re ea 26.033 
DE GME ktseis:aiv:6:0. 0:9 0.684 Gdn ain 494 senenrtes 20,023 
RS ae sauces ke awn ehnseec bese 21.600 
Be, err re rr ee 30.881 
New York and Jersey City............ 39.546 
ee er 6.695 
EE, eihale «.ciehieate waaiaa eres. a 4.551 
PRCNOUN ves cetw sce eeresee pated arene’ 14.026 
ll er re fe ee ee Siig Wcaas-erdie-si- 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Kansas 
Omaha 





Sioux 
South 
New York and Jersey 
Fort Werth 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 


St. 
City 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, 





DECEMBER 13, 


Jattle. 





I Sratae thins oho ana 700 
CN EI ive enodacesons 100 
be a, ee eee re 100 
is, MND). “Asdladatesee-iccares,0 500 
We EE vivigtere-s-405 4-450 Ge 100 
TE, -ieswsiewewsseae 200 
OR. rere 100 
a rr 100 
EE wis -an'sineaae eww 1,500 
ie, Se eee 
DEE, Vea aen- enews eee e bene 1,200 
SEEN. nix iki hale Scat. hbase 
i ae ere 350 
eet parry epee 
Cudahy 
NIN oS -acde0-4:0:60 8% 350 
ee ee 
ol eon es 209 
ne Ce itene 700 
eS eres 100 
TIOW TR ois svie seinen 626 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 
CE CCC OORT 
ee 17,000 
EE. S504 einige e haroe ie aes 6,000 
Ne MEN” raids ere: diate ara ecacncek 6,500 
ee eee 2,700 
re ree 2,590 
"RRA eee 4,400 
enameme CHF 2. csccceses 1,300 
Peet Werth: 2.006000 3,500 
rr ra 
PE Faia NeRG ar ecauwicwnies 2,100 
RN A Gten sc o08enis sense a 
ere ee 2.100 
a ae 
RR, ik a0.0 349.0086 
EE: ccsdesa scapes 
EE ee er oe 
CMD. tore dn twcuwsseous 7 
ED aS shies dare wenereas 6,500 
COVE 650 v:90-0ssewleeec 1,000 
Re SE, Saduceeenneres »,149 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 
CE -sraune iene wn waens 6,500 
Kansas City ...cccesccses 12,000 
rere 5,500 
__ ORE 5,800 
is SL, eacwsasiinsanceane 2,000 
WOO SD een cacsiccedwcee 1,600 
ee NE) Sikseec inser wewnes 2,000 
Ghinhoms CH icc ccvccicce 1,200 
FOrt WEEth ccssvcssivcvvicce 5,900 
ee eee 800 
DONVEE occ ccicctvesecccccoss 400 
ae ree eee 
Detroit 
Cudahy 
Wichita 
Indianapolis .......... 1,850 
Pittsburgh 
CUCINA soc sccccccssceves 
CS. wixSamesks\nec ne ewkes 1,800 
DEED. K648siaseaiernes anes 2,758 
OCMVOMMG ce ccceweevcccsces 80 
a ee 809 


WEDNESDAY, 





DECEMBER 17, 


ee eee ae 19,000 
ee GO -...c0sscaneaeee 6,000 
WN. eet ei iweean ene ence 2,000 
Es NE .c.bweeienwwan ene 2,600 
i. ee ee 1,200 
re 1,500 
_., aaa 1,600 
CRIOOMNA CHS oc ccicsccccs S00 
Fort Worth 4,200 
te COTO wo 
SMES care Gsa. 0: Aig earn a 1,100 
A raty sai bins ae Ok nig a a poses 
EY. a 0400:050'o-e-arediee 1,500 
oo a 
| Erna are ae 1.500 
Pittahurgh ...... 
Cincinnati 
suffalo 1,500 
COVORNUE hi ckasce cree ciices 60 
OW BOE adaycscanes 1,$19 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
I 5 knew ow soa are 6.000 
Kansas City 4,000 
Onaha 
St. Lonis 8,000 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
a eee ere 
PR ov ceded eeeeeesh 
DEW EEUD 6 u:6: coe tti0 <6 e4miees 
es, eee 
Ciniaay 
MOUUENED.  Vasciecn eens 20> 
Eee ee 
SAEED ohkGe oka ssaeeaee 573 
ee ee 1,000 
Cleveland 
ROW De wexnieacetevecn 1,345 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 
Chicago Ve habs Nak etd 2.000 
Kansas City 1,005 
nc, Se Pee rrr rer r 350 
i ee eee © £100 
eS err 500 
Sioux City 200 
Fort Worth 2.000 
Me WOE ois dsigcneseue 1,300 
Oklahoma City 7™™ 


1913. 
Hogs. 
17,000 
2,000 
6,000 
7,000 
9,000 
3,000 
3,000 
500 
1,000 
5,148 
400 
1,000 
1,205 
200 
1,000 
£,000 
5,000 
3,020 
5,500 
2,000 
4,212 


15, 1913. 


58,000 
10,000 
7.000 
16,000 
6,000 
4,000 
11,000 
2,500 
1,200 
636 
600 
3.500 
5,000 
100 
797 
7.000 
16,000 
5,635 
24,000 
£,000 
14,155 


16, 1913. 


40,000 
24,000 
13,000 
18,000 
15,000 
3,000 
9,000 
3,000 
100 
9,616 
2,700 
1,177 
300 
10,000 
3,349 
18,000 
6,000 
4,819 
12,000 
65,443 
3.000 
4,701 


48,000 
14,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
4,000 
9,000 
3,000 
WiLL 
12,084 
300 





1s, 1913, 


33,000 
9.000 





19, 1913. 


7.100 
1.600 


1915. 


Sheep. 
1,500 
2,000 


200 
1,000 


100 


400 


50 


1,000 

368 
9,000 
2,000 


2,329 


50,000 
11,000 
17,000 
3,200 
4,000 


14,000 


2,100 


150 


13,000 
822 


24,000 


16,049 


20,000 
13,000 
18,000 
4,500 
4,500 
1,800 
2,000 


2,500 
300 
3,400 


1,500 


13,000 
10,911 
1,200 
2,969 


27,000 
9,000 
7,000 
3,200 
2,000 
3,000 

500 


TH 
0 


40 


1,000 


7,000 
1,200 
6,620 


18,000 
3,500 


1,900 


367 


§,000 


5,392 


‘ 


5,000 
3,000 
3,500 
900 
200 
300 
38.000 
400 
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Retail Section 


TALKS WITH BUTCHERS ON ACCOUNTING 
IlI—Increasing the Efficiency of the Sales Force 


By E. St. Elmo Lewis.* 


{EDITOR’S NOTE.—tThis is the third of a series 
of articles by Mr. Lewis on accounting and book- 
keeping methods, which should prove of great value to 
retail butchers. The trade knows how much money 
is lost through careless accounting. Most of it all is 
in small sums, little leaks which make big totals in 
the end. These articles will furnish ideas for sound 
metheds of conducting this end of the business. 

The method of keeping track of the value of clerks 
detailed in this article is that used in a department 
store, but it can easily be adapted to any up-to-date 
butcher shop which employs help.] 

The manager of a small but busy store 
woke up one day to the fact that he had 
only a very hazy idea of the relative value 
of his sales clerks. He had built up a fairly 
competent force, he supposed, a force which 
he believed was faithful and loyal to his best 
interests. 

But he had nothing to show which of his 
clerks were making the most money for the 
store; and he had nothing to show him which 
were incompetent. There was nothing to in- 
dicate who were trade builders. who were 
winning new customers; and there was noth- 
ing to indicate who were the drones. 

He was paying A 315 a week, because 
he was experienced and had been with the 
store a long time. To B he paid $12 a week, 
and to C $10, because they were compara- 
tively new to the business. Yet he had no 
certain knowledge that A was worth any 
more to him than B or C. 

To get this knowledge he made a study of 
the elements of good salesmanship as applied 
to his business. He learned what were the 
requisites to win and then to hold it. He 
found out what personal qualities made suc- 
cessful clerks, and what traits were found 
in careless and indifferent ones. 

After a while he arrived at definite con- 
clusions, and decided to make up an efficiency 
schedule, and to get daily reports of the re- 
sults of his clerks’ efforts. He then knew ex- 
actly how each clerk stood respecting sales, 
how much each contributed to the profits of 
the business. 

“The efficiency schedule is simply a dia- 
gram of selling competency,” he explained to 
me, “in which is shown the weekly percent- 
age of the business-getting power of each 
sales clerk. 

“Tt enables me to find out if A, for in- 
stance, is increasing his sales as the total 
sales of the department are increasing. It 
shows me if C is winning new customers to 
his counter as steadily as B. And it shows 
me which clerks are falling down. I have 
found it of great aid in readjusting the pay 
of clerks.” 

For purpose of comparison, it was found 
expedient to divide the schedule into sec- 
tions by departments. This plan resulted in 
putting different kinds of goods in classes by 
themselves, in “water-tight compartments,” 
so to speak. If a compartment “springs a 
leak” the whole business is not “flooded.” 
The daily reports and weekly schedule locate 
the leak and show the damage before the 
trouble becomes serious 

At the end of every sweek each sales clerk 
receives in his pay envelope a brief state- 
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inent of his efficiency for the previous week. 
In getting this regularly he knows just how 
he stands in the eyes of the firm. He sees 
himself as others see him, reflected in this 
mirror of efficiency—the competency diagram. 
What the New System Brought Out. 

The new system brought out some aston- 
ishing revelations. It showed that a number 
of clerks, who had always been thought com- 
petent and were receiving high pay, were 
really incompetent. And it showed who the 
ambitious and courteous clerks were; it 
showed who were entitled to a raise. 

Everyone who was at heart honest and 
wnxious to improve welcomed the scientific 
method. The others didn’t like it, and were 
gradually weeded out. In two weeks after 
it was started there was a noticeable im- 
provement in the mental attitude of nearly 
ull the good clerks. They were becoming 
more interested in their work, more loyal to 
the business, and were “in line” for higher 
pay. 

“These weekly efficiency schedules of indi- 
vidual selling power act as a sort of dynamic 
influence on the clerks,” eontinued the man- 
ager. “They keep the energies and enthusi- 
asm keyed up to high pitch, and the clerks 
are alert and strive hard to maintain as high 
an efficiency percentage as possible. 

“Enthusiasm is one of the greatest ‘pushes’ 
of business. Enthusiasm, rightly directed, 
achieves the unheard of and miraculous in 
the ‘grinding mill’ of business. We set the 
germ of enthusiasm afloat in our store 
through the weekly efficiency schedules, and 
it spread like contagion. It continues to in- 
fluence for the better the selling record of 
every one of our sales clerks.” 


How the System Is Worked. 

For all sales the original entry is made 
by the sales clerk in the usual form of dupli- 
cate manifold check-book. When the clerk 
tears out the original and duplicate, the lat- 
ter goes with the goods to the wrapping 
desk, while the original, with the perforated 
stub torn from the bottom of the duplicate 
slip. is whisked away with the cash to the 
cashier. 

The stub is known as the “inspector’s 
voucher.” The cashier examines the original 
and the voucher, to see that both agree with 
the amount of sale. and, if correct, shoots 
the voucher back, together with the change. 
The clerk then presents the voucher at the 
wrapping desk, it is compared with the dupli- 
cate to check the amount when, if correct, 
the goods are surrendered to the clerk for 
delivery to the customer. The voucher is 
“O. K’d” with the bundler’s initials and filed 
on a spindle. 

By this method it is impossible for a clerk 
to give out a package without making it a 
matter of record. There must be cash in the 
cashier’s drawer to correspond with the slip 
on the cashier's file and with the voucher in 
the wrapping department, as well as the en- 
try in the clerk’s index. 

In making a sale to a customer who car- 
ries an account with the store, the clerk 
fills out a sales slip in usual form, and sends 
the original and duplicate to the credit of- 
fice for O. K. The duplicate with its stub 
is returned to the clerk, who places the 
duplicate slip with the goods and retains 


the stub. The amount of the sale is recorded 
on the clerk’s index, as in the case of a cash 
sale, and turned in at the close of the day 
to the auditing department. 


How Each Clerk Gets Credit. 

The second step in the plan is the auditing 
or listing of the slips tor the purpose of 
giving each department and each sales clerk 
credit for goods sold, both as to cash and 
credit. The distribution of sales to the va- 
rious departments, which is necessary for the 
purpose of accounting, is as simple and posi- 
tive as the first step. 

When the cashier has finished her work of 
listing a bunch of slips, in order to balance 
her cash, she sends them to the auditing 
office. Here they are sorted in pigeon holes 
numbered to correspond with the sales clerk’s 
numbers which, with the department num- 
bers, are printed on all slips. This work is 
kept close behind the cashier’s listing, so 
that by 9 o’clock all the slips of each sales 
clerk for the previous day have been col- 
lected and made ready for auditing. 

Meanwhile, the index cards of each sales 
clerk for the previous day have been arranged 
in the same order as the slips are placed. 
The auditor compares the slips of each with 
its index card, checking the amounts and 
noting if any checks are missing. He 
scrutinizes the cash refund and void slips to 
see that each bears on its face a valid rea- 
son for the refund or voidance. He also com- 
pares the signature, giving the authority, to 
prove their genuineness. 

The slips are then listed by a clerk, the 
cash slips being first put down and added 
when the credit slips are treated likewise, 
and a total of both printed at the bottom. 
The slips and list are then fastened together 
for convenient handling and filing for refer- 
ence. 

The daily summary of all departments is 
then taken from the totals of the depart- 
mental lists, and checked against the cash- 
ier’s report of sales and the credit sales 
statement of charge postings. The grand 
totals, of course, must agree. A daily re- 
capitulation of sales by departments, or 
kinds of goods sold, and by clerks is then 
made. This is valuable, as it shows how each 
department is running every day, and what 
the clerks are doing. 

“For the weekly summary we simply take 
the totals of each item of sales from the 
daily summary,’ explained the manager. 
“We get this for the different days arranged 
by department, and arrive at the actual re- 
sults for the period.” 

A monthly statement is made for each de- 
partment showing the sales of each clerk in 
a department for every day of the month. It 
is shown off daily and shows the total sales 
of the department to the current date, and 
to any preceding day during the month. 
This is the basis from which the efficiency 
record of each clerk is made up. 

This plan of handling cash slips applies 
equally well to a business of greater or less 
magnitude, and had never failed to meet any 
and all conditions. Even in rush seasons, 
such as before Christmas, the regular office 
force has always been able to keep up with 
the work. They are always ready for the 
slips of the preceding day. 

{The next article in this series, entitled ‘‘Account- 
ng that Aeeennts,’’ will appear in an early issue of 


The National Provisioner. ] 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


E. Hatcher has purchased the interest of 
W. Stewart in the meat market of Ferrill 
Brothers at Warnego, Kan. 

S. L. Young has sold his interest in the 
meat business at Chanute, Kan., to his son. 

D. B. Ryerson & Son will open a meat 
market at Goshen, N. Y. 

J. M. Towle has sold his meat and grocery 
business at Winthrop, Me., to F. Yeaton. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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30 Things Done in One Second 


By this National Cash Register 


15 Mechanical 
Operations 


1. It rings a bell. 
2. It lights the top sign. 


3. Previous indication dis- 


appears. 


4. The new transaction is 
shown. 


5. It records the transac- 








tion on wheels and on y < WAN diducl: 
paper. Tek EL AE EO 


6. It prints and classifies 
each transaction. 


7. It prints a receipt. 


A 
) 
Dd 


8. It prints consecutive 
numbers on the re- 
ceipts. 


9. It cuts off and throws 
out the receipt. 


10. It adds the amount of 
the sale. 


11. It . totals number of 
transactions by classes. 


12. It tells number of cus- 
tomers waited on. 


13. It shows who handled 
each transaction. 


14. It unlocks and opens 
the cash drawer. 


15. It resets mechanism 
for new record. 


Considering material, 

workmanship and what it does, 

the National Cash Register is the lowest 
priced piece of machinery sold in the world. 





1S Benefits for 


wn 


~ 


‘oO 


10. 


14. 


Butchers 


. It enforces correct rec- 


ord of all transactions. 


. It prevents losses. 


. It removes temptation 


and compels accuracy. 


. It encourages clerks to 


sell more goods. 


. It shows total of out- 


standing accounts. 


. It prevents forgetting 


to charge goods sold 
on credit. 


. It tells at a glance how 
much money should be 


in cash drawer. 


. It enables butchers to 


give quick service. 


. It increases trade. 


It tells which clerk 
sells most goods and 
enables proprietor to 
reward merit. 


. It prevents misunder- 


standings. 


. It gives butchers con- 


trol over their busi- 
ness. 


. It saves much book- 


keeping. 


It places individual re- 
sponsibility. 


. It increases profits. 


If all butchers knew half 


the advantages these 15 bene- 


fits would be to them, their clerks and 


customers, they would buy Nationals at once. 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

(iraff Brothers have purchased the Palace 
nieat market at Mapleton, Ia. 

John Frick’s meat market at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been destroyed by fire. 

Brown & Frazer’s meat market at Castor- 
land, N. Y¥., has been destroyed by fire. 

Hi. Stetson has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of F, E, Stearns at Kezar Falls, N. Y. 

Waddail & Kenyon have engaged in the 
meat business at Durand, Mich. 

George Plank has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of E. Peck at Eureka, Mich. 

L. W. Zavitz has succeeded to the entire 
meat business of Zavitz & Stoerck at Hast- 
ings, Mich. 

The Jensen meat market at Aberdeen, 
Wash., has been damaged by fire to the ex- 
tent of $4,000. 

J. H. Verhooven has sold out his meat mar- 
ket at 1415 Main street, Atchison, Kan., to 
llerman Gambon. 

F. C. Lukritz has disposed of the Palace 
Meat Market at Minneapolis, Kan., to Sam 
Kreager. 

C. J. Woerner has disposed of his butcher 
shop at Kipp, Kan., to J. Dailey. 

Sam Harvey has purchased the Woodruff 
Meat Market at Woodruff. Kan. 

\. E. Poe has opened a new butcher shop 
in the Bailey building at Chelsea, Okla. 

Bovd & Sons have opened a butcher shop 
in connection with their grocery store at 
Tecumseh, Okla. 

Chas. L. Lorenz has purchased the meat 
business of Chas. Kroulik at Hanover, Kan., 
which has been established for eight years. 

S. L. Karr has succeeded to the meat busi- 
ness of Karr & Bumgarner at Council Grove, 
Kan. 

A. L. Samption has purchased the meat 
market fixtures of Hull & Poltera at Cold- 
water, Kan. 

Miller Martin, of Wilson, Kan., has begun 
in the meat and grocery business at Dor- 
rance, Kan. 

C. D. Brown has purchased the City Meat 
Market at Oxford, Neb. 

Doughty & Whittaker have opened a new 
butcher shop at Hastings, Neb. 

C. Hanson has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of L. H. Feis at Upland, Neb. 

Henry Harkson has purchased the meat 
business at Ceresco, Neb. 

C. W. Bosserman, of Holdredge, has pur- 
chased the meat market of Reinhart & Son 
at Bertrand, Neb. 

The Cranbrook Meat Market at Cranbrook, 
B. C., has been opened under the manage- 
ment of Joe Walkley. 

Raymond Flummerfelt has purchased an 
interest in the Union Meat Market at Ellens- 
burg. Wash., and will manage the business. 

C. M. Forseth has added a meat market to 
his general store at Firdale, Wash. 

Frank Gootch has purchased the meat mar- 
ket from Fred J. Chambers at Bonners 
Ferry, Ida. 

Joe Patterson has purchased the Denver 
Market at Spokane, Wash., from C. A. 
( olernelty. 

Hamilton Brothers, of the Enterprise 
Grocery, will open a meat market at El 
Centro, Cal. 

J. R. Maguire has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of E. Eisenberg at Los Angeles, Cal. 

W. R. Nicholls has purchased the Mallen- 
camp meat stock on East Main street. Jack- 
son. Mich. 

Chas. Bachman is erecting a new meat 
market at Martin. Mich.. and will move in 
about April 1. 

Richard Willett has engaged in the meat 
business at Stanton, Mich. 

The Farmers’ Meat Market. Chicago, TIl., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $5,000 by F. L. Hinman, H. F. Reese and 
others. 

\. Peter has opened a meat market at 
Portage, Pa. 

F. Wheeler has sold his meat market at 
Bennington, Vt., to G. A. Moore. 

C. Sedgwick has purchased the meat mar- 
ket of John Schmitz at Hawarden, Ia. 

C. N. Holreck has purchased the market 
of R. Davis at Zearing, Ia. 
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“Jack” Smith, the popular head of Swift 
& Company’s lard department, was in New 
York last week calling on his many friends. 

Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
New York City for the week ending Decem- 
ber 13, 1913, averaged 11.58 cents per pound. 

General Manager J. A. Howard, of the 
Sulzberger & Sons Company, was expected 
back this week from an extended business 
trip. 

The next big meat trade entertainment is 
the annual ball of the East Side Master 
Butchers, at Palm Garden on the evening of 
January 8. 


The United Dressed Beef Company has 
approved plans for improvements to the 
boiler house of its plant at First avenue 
and Forty-fourth street to cost in the 
neighborhood of $18,000. 

Max Seeman, a butcher at No. 2 Gouver- 
neur place, the Bronx, and his son were 
arrested this week for assaulting a crowd of 
hoodlums who threw stones through their 
plate-glass shop windows. The gang had 
annoyed the butcher repeatedly, and when 
they broke his window he went after them. 

The turkey situation for the Christmas 
holidays was considerably brighter than that 
for Thanksgiving. Turkeys were more 
plentiful, of better weight and condition and 
reasonable in price enough so that butchers 
hoped to “break even,” at least, on their 
turkey trade. 

One of the features of the United Dressed 
teef Company employees’ ball was the play- 
ing of a new national anthem composed by 
Mrs. Hugo Wallenstein, wife of one of the 
U. D. B. staff. Mr. Wallenstein has here- 
tofore monopolized all the fame for the 
family, but hereafter his wife will take a 
big share. 

The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending December 13, 
1913, by the New York City Department 
of Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 3,551 Ibs.; 
Brooklyn, 31,979 lbs.; the Bronx, 97 Ibs.; 
Queens, 67 lbs.; total, 35,694 lbs. Fish.— 
Manhattan, 2.510 Ibs.; Brooklyn, 10 Ibs.; 
the Bronx, 13 lbs.; total, 2,533 lbs. Poultry. 

Manhattan, 5,671 lbs.; Brooklyn, 152 Ibs.: 
Queens, 4 lbs.; Richmond, 8 Ibs.; total, 5.835 
Ibs. Game.—Manhattan, 5,911 Ibs.; Brook- 
Ivn, 747 Ibs.; total, 6,658 Ibs. 


The big warerooms of the Western Sau- 
sage & Provision Company at No. 336 Green- 
wich street, presented a gala appearance in 
honor of the return of Mr. Hoenigsburger 
from a seven weeks’ business trip abroad. 
This old and well-known company handles 
the products of almost every European and 
continental manufacturer—hams,  bolognas 
with queer names and high prices, smoked 
sausages, goose breasts, every and any kind 
of sweet scented (and otherwise) cheeses. 
Their food products are gathered from the 
entire world, and comprise many queer speci- 


mens from many lands, and each item must 
be sold in the language of the country which 
produced it. Therefore Mr. Hoenigsburger 

is one of our most wonderful linguists. 
—— fo 

THE U. D. B. EMPLOYEES’ BALL. 
The twentieth annual entertainment and 
ball of the United Dressed Beef Company’s 
Mutual Aid Society took place last Friday 
evening at Terrace Garden. This event al- 
ways fills the Garden to its capacity. How 





they managed to get any more in last Friday 
night was a mystery; but they did. Louis 
Frank said they used can-openers. At any 
rate, the place was packed and jammed and 
the crowd overflowed into all the outer 
rooms. But everybody had a good time, and 
voted it “the best ever.” 

The hall was handsomely decorated and 
there were flowers in profusion. The “horse- 
shoe” of balcony boxes was a dazzling array 
ef fashion and beauty, and this standard was 
well maintained down on the floor. The 
vaudeville entertainment—well, you know 
Benny Straus has friends in the show busi- 
ness, and he can get what he wants. The 
programme looked like it; it was an all-star 
entertainment which suited everybody from 
one end to the other. It took some time to 
clear the floor for dancing, but when this was 
accomplished the fun began and lasted until 
breakfast time on Saturday. 

The committees which deserve credit for 
planning and carrying out this affair were as 
follows: 

Entertainment Committee—Benj. Straus. 
chairman, Edward <A. Schmidlein, John J. 
Spence, Edwin Stern, Abe Schiff. 

Reception Committee—Jos. B. Hallinan, 
chairman, Philip Moebus, Jacob Kofstein, 
Fred Fuchs, L. Heyman, Adam Poehlman. 
Meyer Cohen. 

Floor Committee—Daniel Schneider, chair- 
man; Jacob Manheimer, floor manager; Den- 
nis Daw, assistant floor manager; Adolph 
Knoepfle, Sol Blum, Jacob Schwartz, Joseph 
Porter. 

Arrangement Committee—Robert Man:- 
heimer, chairman; Max Hertel, Sr., Walter 
Goodwin, H. C. Richter, Jacob Schwartz 
Louis Schachter, William Waltz. 

Press Committee—Max Mandle, chairman; 
Walter Blumenthal, Morris D. Solinger, Irv- 
ing Blumenthal, Isaac Israelson. 

Officers of the United Dressed Beef Com- 
pany’s Mutual Aid Society are: Sam Drey- 
fus, president; Matthew J. Gorey, vice-presi- 
dent; Fred Eintracht, treasurer; Edward A. 
Schmidlein, financial secretary; Maurice 
Siegel, recording secretary: Gus Durlacher, 
sergeant-at-arms; trustees, Benj. Straus, 
chairman; John J. Spence, Louis Stern; Dr. 
Leo Tobias. medical examiner. Honorary 
members: Walter Blumenthal, Nathan Adels- 
dorfer, Thomas Mitchell, Isaac Israelson, Irv- 
ing Blumenthal, Lewis A. London, Martin 
Rothschild, Jacob London, Morris D. Solin- 
ver, William L. MeCauley, Max Mandle, 
Theobald Umbstaetter, Hugo Wallenstein. 
Henry Edelmuth. 

Among those in the boxes were: 


J-M INSULATING MATERIALS 


-M Pure Cork Sheets J-M Granulated 
-M Impregnated Cork Cork 
iM Hair Felt 


oards 
J-M Mineral Wool -M Weathertite Paper 
Write us as to your requirements. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


NEW YORK AND EVERY LARGE CITY 
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is to 


SAVE BOX 


The Packers’ Problem 





WEIGHT 





Our Solution—WIRE 


BOUND BOXES 








shipments. 


Our customers are saving from 30-50% in weight over 
the old style nailed box and have proven by test that 
you can save 15-20% on the Gross Weight of your 














WHAT WOULD BE YOUR 














SAVING PER YEAR? 














Let us figure on your requirements 


CHICAGO MILL AND LUMBER COMPANY 


Wire Bound Dep't. 


Chicago 








Box A—Mr. and Mrs. W. Blumenthal, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. Blumenthal, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Levy, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bear, Miss Mildred 
Pam, Mr. and Mrs. H. Vogel. Box B—Mr. 
and Mrs. Jacob London, Miss Hattie Wasser 
man, Miss Gertrude London, Charles Pollack, 
Myron Lowenthal, Emanuel J. London. Box 
C—Mr. and Mrs. Simon Levy and son, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Levy and son. Box D— 
Mr. and. Mrs. B. Straus, Mrs. Straus, Dr. and 
Mrs. Jacobs. 

3ox 1—Mr. and Mrs. L. J. London, Lewis 
A. London, Mrs. L. A. London, Dr. David H. 
Jones, Mrs. Jones, Miss Edith London, E. A. 


London, Mort. Gottlieb, Chester Lawrence. 
Box 2—Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bernstein, Miss 
Bernstein, Mr. and Mrs. Sam T. Brunner, 


Henry Bernstein, Lawrence Marcus and sis- 
ter, Mr. Zimmerman. 

Box 3—Mr. and Mrs. Morris D. Solinger, 
David Samuels and wife. Box 4—Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Edelmuth. Box 5—Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Adelsdorfer, Jacob Adelsdorfer, Jen- 
nie Adelsdorfer, Meyer Adelsdorfer, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Kern, Misses Lena and Matilda 
Kern, Alfred Hochstein, Miss Eva Ohlbaum. 

Box 6—Mr. and Mrs. Israelson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Slaff. Mr. and Mrs. H. Kirschbaum, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Kirschbaum, Miss Hazel Wallace, 
of Stattsburg, N. C. Box 7—Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin Rothschild, Mr. and Mrs. Irving Baum 
Miss Nellie Baum. Box S—Mr. and Mrs. H. 
\. Wallenstein, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. 
tin, Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Frankel, 
Mrs. T. K. Jones, I. J. Lambert. 

Box 9—Mr. and Mrs. D. Schneider, Miss 
Eugenie Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
Knoepfle, Herman Schneider, Chas. Beck, 
Miss Sophia Buehler, Miss Louise K. Umb- 
staetter, Chas. F. Umbstaetter. Box 10— 
Dr. J. H. Ferster, Dr. R. S. MacKellar, Mrs. 
R. S. MacKellar, John Derlin, Thos. Weldon. 
B. V. Traynor, Benj. Weinstein. 

3ox 11—Mr. and Mrs. Frank Goggin, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Thosen, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kreeb, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Kreeb, Miss K. 
Rabock, Miss D. Thriss, Ed. Kreeb, Mrs. K. 


Mr. and 


Gilmar- 


Rabock, Alfred Rabock, Miss Alma Linsley. 
Box 12—Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Daly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Murdock, Mr. and Mrs. L. Dashew, 
Miss S. V. Turitz. 

Box 13—Mr. George Edwards, Mr. Chas. 
Barry, of Chicago; Mr. J. D. Smith, of Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Bell, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. B. Cooper, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. T. Harring- 


ton, Mr. and Mrs. J. O’Brien. Box 14—H. 
Hirsch, Miss Blanche Hirsch, Mrs. Herman 
Hirsch, Miss H. Loewell, Miss Adelaide L. 


Lowell, Mr. and Mrs. Ben. Goldman, Henry 
Plaut. Box 15—Mr. and Mrs. Al. Brenauer, 
J. Weil and sisters, Sidney Rice and sister, 
Miss Heins and sister, Mrs. B. Goodwin, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. Schiff, S. Kahn, Miss Birdie 
Gottlieb. 

Box 16—Heyman Green and wife, Philip 
Swirsky, Walter Plautt. Sam Retzsky. Box 
17—Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
Bachenheimer, M. M. Behrens, Miss B. 
Schoenfield, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Meyer, 
Mrs. M. Schwartz. Box 18—Mr. James W. 
Brice, Messrs. Brown and Shaw. 

Box 19—Herman Brand and _ wife, 
Brand, Mr. and Mrs. Felsenthal, Mr. 
Mrs. Emil Ackerman, Gus Felsenthal. Box 
20—Mr. and Mrs. David Link, Miss Lillian 
Link, Mr. Fred. H. Cooper. Box 21—Mrs. 
Geo. Worms, Mrs. Henry Schwartz, Mrs. 
Moses Schwartz. 3ox 22—Mr. and Mrs. 
Trott. Miss Young, Miss Brinkerhoff. 

Box 23—Mr. and Mrs. T. Mitchell. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Frederick, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


Miss 
and 


J. Hall, Miss Hattie Muller. Box 24—Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Mandle, Mr. Sid. Bernstein 
and Miss Reatrice Kahn, Mr. J. W. Scheren 
and Miss H. Silverstein, Mr. B. Berkenfeld 


and Miss Elias, Mr. William and Miss Blum. 

Box 25—Richard Webber, William Webber, 
E. Perls. 

Box 26--The Tammany Club: Edwin F. 
Boyle, Martin G. McCul, John R. Egan, Jos. 
MeComarke, John G. Dallas, Jos. G. Conlon, 
Jas. H. Quinn, P. C. Cooke, G. J. Sutton, 
Adolphus Ehret, T. F. Sweeney, Moses 
Greenbaum. 


Others present were: H. A. Smith, super- 
intendent of the U. D. B. Co.; Superintendent 
A. McKenzie, of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company, and Mrs. McKenzie. 
John J. Spence. Miss Spence, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Hallinan, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Schmid- 
lein, Mr. Frederick Schmidlein, Miss Adela 
Schmidlein, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Richter, Mr 
and Mrs. Adam Poehlman, Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 
pold Simon, Dennis Daw and wife, William 
Watson and wife, Miss Williamson and 
brother, Miss Lottie Schafer, Miss M. Levine. 
Miss B. Levine, Miss Slee, Miss Curran, Miss 
Kurkawitz, M. Gorey, Miss Hannah Gut- 
terman, Mr. and Mrs. Ike Levy and family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Lesser, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Levy. Mr. and Mrs. E. Ackerman. 
Messrs. Levy Brothers, of Brooklyn; Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Wetzstein. Irving Wetzstein, Ben- 
jamin Wetstein, Walter Plaut, Henry Plaut. 
Misses Jessie and Florence Simon and Fanny 
Klein, Mr. and Mrs. A. Gordon, of the S. and 
S. Company: Nathan Sulzberger, of the 8. 
and S. Company: Mr. and Mrs. Westerhold, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eichholz, Mr. and Mrs. Dough- 


erty, Mr. and Mrs. Mackel. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Levy, Mr. and Mrs. I. Pollock, Mr. and 
Mrs. I. Levy, Mr. and Mrs. D. Levy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ben Golden, Mr. and Mrs. L. Levy, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Beck. Mr. and Mrs. A. B. 
Schreckinger, Mr. and Mrs. Jake Simon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Wlein. Mr. and Mrs. L. Simon, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Nevhaus. Mr. and Mrs. Leo- 
pold, Mr. ard Mrs. %ir on, and Mrs. 
Theobald. Sam Meyer, of Armour & Com- 
pany; Mr. and Mrs. Max Heilman, Mr. and 


Mrs. Marluck, Mr. and Mrs. B. Wertheim. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Bachenheimer, Miss B. Gottleib, Sidney Half, 
Misses B. and M. Levine, Miss L. Schaeffer, 
Miss M. Willemson, A. J. Williams, of the 
I. Cahn Company: Miss Horowitz, Miss Bren- 


ner. Mr. and Miss A. Cahn, Ed Bell. of the 
James Putler Company: George Kern, E 
Pigeard, J. Weill. S. Schiff. Miss T. Heins. 
Miss A. Heins,:S. Rice. J. Rice, Mrs. B. 
Gutman and S. Kahn. 
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LIVE CATTLE. 
r t rT $7.05@8.75 
Toor t t itive steers cececsees 5.00@T.00 
Oxeu and stags oa ue'eé4:zae io ome 
Bulls and dry cows cpio evaeeensene ae 
Good hoice native steers one year ago.. 7.90@9.40 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal, eom. to choice, per 100 lbs.... 8.00@11.75 
Live calves, Western, per 100 Ibs........ @ 7.75 
Live calves, gcrassers one 4.75@ 5.75 
Live veal calves. yearlings, per 100 Ibs.. @ 5.00 
BAGG Weal CGRUGG, BOW c6ic cece iceccéctiew 6.00@ 7.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


live lambs, medium to good 7.25@ 8.10 


Live lambs, culls 5.00@ 6.00 
live sheep, ewes ctitntenewenen & 3.50@ 4.75 
Live sheep, culls, per 106 ibs esenwe @ 3.00 
LIVE HOGS. 
ee. ORT no 0.060d464000600 R66 40d eae OO 8.35@ 8.40 
Hogs, medium ates Eemtacacataomie mae @ 8.50 
Se, TES FOR. cccdcieccccectvedesesovese @ &§.50 
co Sats - a ey a ne mm @ 8.20 
Rough Pe Eee ere ee ee ee Te 7.20@ 7.40 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Ceetne; WOGe DHE -6ccéccvectecsesvoneeea 131,@14 
Seene,; MAGI TA cc cces cvceccinenssess 13 @13% 
Seeere, Gee We GO ki cccvcscttcsceas 12 @13 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Chelee BAtivG BOW ccccccccecccccecovesce @13 
Se DRO TUS wcciccevewcncesecenennes 121%4@13 
Native, common to fair..........ceceeseees 12%@13 
Choice Western, heavy.........ceescceccees @12% 
Choice Western, light .........ccsecccceees 11 @12 
Gomme CH Geld Dea. cc cccccvsccsccvcsece 10 @ll1 
Good tO choles Beklere 22... cccccccccscccce @12 
es CS Der SD ve civcawedeveverses 11% @12 
COE ci cdesensccorececneciotnteberes 10%@11 
Goanmen te MRlF COWS. .cccccccccccceccsccce @10% 
Picshy Bologma Balle ..cccccsccceccccocece @10 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
a rn ee 14 @15 @15% 
we Me siknces's: eendeboas 12 @13 @14% 
No. 5 ribs : cocevecne Ge @13% 
No. 1 loins :ecsererbeunrs 14 @15 @16% 
No. 2 loins Se @15% 
No. 3 loins ; ---10 @11 @14% 
No. 1 hinds and ribs........13 @14 14144@1514 
No. 2 hinds and ribs........ @13%4 1314,@14%4 
No. 3 hinds and ribs ee @15 1214,@13% 
Ss ED csiceceeseneeuds 11%@12% @12% 
| ey error rr 10%@11% @11% 
ek, Se ED oexceceesesecad 9144@10% @ll 
SC Serr 11 @12 @13 
No. 2 CHUCKS .......cccecees 9%4@10% @12% 
No. 3 chucks ..........+-+++ 8%@ 9% @12 
DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. @19 
Veals, country dressed. per Ib............. @17 
Western calves, Choice ......ccccccccccess @16% 
Western calves, fair to good............... 12144,@14% 
Western calves, common .............eee0- 11 @12 
Grassers and buttermilks ...........sseee+ @l1 
DRESSED HOGS. 
SIE LETS ORE PO IEE a @10% 
he GE Reseereseetaeonesede @ll 
BG, TED TRG. cccvccccscccccceseccccosase @11\% 
Bs Se TE wekedessccccccescecscccececse @11% 
FED cccvcecccccecccvcaceetosscvescesensves @1% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per IbD............+- @14% 
RG CE SRR eReKed 56646000 cdsRrO dns @13 
ROUG, WORINEE 00 BOOG occ cccccrccvevcces @12} 
BN GENO erecicctncccescosceveccuseeace @10% 
Sheep, medium to pyood ............ cecees @ 9% 
BROOD, CURIS ce vovcccccscescccceccsavcvcees @ 8% 
PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
Guncked bame, 10 106. GVE..cccccccccccccs @17 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 lbs. avg...........- @16% 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 Ibs. avg.........+-+ @16% 
ee SS SEE vcccsveeerkeweneees @131 
GuckeG plemles, BEAVG 2. ccccscceovcscceses @13 
Gensksed GhowlSere 2c ccccvccccccccecscvccecee @13 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Smoked bacon, boneless ...........2.-eeees- @li*% 
RansteR Gaset (Fb ID). okcsctsvesveoesccses @16 
BU DOSE BNEW cc ccccccenccesseccevceeccs @28 
Smoked beef tongue, per Ib..........+-++-. @18s 
Piemred bellies, BOGCF osc cc dscccccscvesess @l4 
FRESH PORK CUTS. 
ee OU SOON GEE wire decvkiecwsebeous 121,@151 
Brosh pork loims, Western ..2..ccccsccsese 12 @l44 
Fresh pork tenderloinag .......ccccccccccces @32 
DOME HOU TOM ATINGs 600 ecistecccsscees @3l1 
PS AO  ciceabecdececdand bees neuen 13 @13% 
PS TE: dinccuacvaestedweweewees 12144,@13 
es DOM ene. oeeeed0aced 614. 0e50S e80 6K 1314,@14 
i I cvcecuiar vow vinewchokdnnee 15 @15} 
GD ED ME Sa. aces chore Siacglags wis 4-ase amore eet @is 
POD EG, “TE OD c oe siniese-veneesesesnrnd 14 @14} 
UCU PRCUNE GOUNE oc desircdsinscencccssne @i2 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs. 

Oe Te Sh. 06000 dbsdanweceseseseans $95.00@100.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 45 lbs. per 

| ee 80.00@ 85.00 
MOOG ROG, WEF BOD. cccicccccccecscecies 40.00@ 45.00 
Bepines heeds, HSE AM ccccccvccccccesec 50.00@ 55.00 
Wee. es St GUD Soc ectenviosececns 95.00@ 97.50 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 

MOD PER. cccccce Peer cccevoccccecoece 90.00@ 100.00 
Horns, avg. 744 0z. and over............ 280.00@285.00 

BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 

Fresh steer tongues ............. @14c. a pound 
Preah GoW tONQUGS .ccccccccccccs 12%@l13c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded ........... 45 @50c. apiece 

SWOCNSGRER, WORE .cccccscceccces 45 @9c. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef ............... 25 @30c. a pound 
Gy CD vsnccccccesnceseses @25c a pound 
Ee ND a cacenessscddeurceses @lic apiece 

BER GUNNS nccecercccscescss @ 3c apiece 

I, GN 6:000-06:0606000Keneeee8 8%@l10c. a pound 
OEtAlls cccccccccccccccccccccscces 8 @ 9 aplece 
STOR, THRE ccesscsctsvcscssesse @ 6c a pound 
TE, BORE ccccvccvccececceceess @27c. a pound 
Tenderloin, beef, Western........ 20 @35c. a pound 
RE DD Svitccacnciensceveeeds 8 @ 8c. a pair 

Extra lean pork trimmings...... 15% @lé6c. a pound 
WIaGS MOR ccccccoccccccccvccece @12%c. a pound 

BUTCHERS’ FAT. 

Ce CE ME cintccccweed ecumpecewnes @ 2% 
es, Gee GU WII Soke cc cavccccccccces @ 6 

GN OU Win cctcuscassddescencedx 2 @35 

SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Sheep, imp., wide, per bundle............. @s0 

Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle.......... @6o0 

Sheep, imp., per bundlle.......ccccccccccee @50 

Sheep, domestic, wide, per bundle......... @70 

Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle...... @50 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. @25 

Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 

OOP Tis Se Ge TON WB cc ccccsesscce @70 
Hog, extra narrow selected, per Ib........ @i0 
SED -taxeeedendsecbbencseeaweuwess @ll1 
Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. o. b. Chi- 

cago 


Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


@18%4 


ME. eck viet Rawk ccswlns \astaae cadences @27 
Beef bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York...... @20 
seef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. @7s 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... @7 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s.......... @ 7% 
Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s.......... @é 
SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pee, GR, SR cvcewevedccencce 19 21 
Pepper, Sing., black ...ccccescccccce 12% 14% 
Pepper, Penang, white..........+.. 16% 18% 
Pepper, red Zanzibar .........seeee0. 12 15 
BESS. cisdcancucetvescenssccsacsss 5% ™% 
CGE. de. ctveccerncncetcecsvnsseces 16 20 
GOPTMNGEE ce cecccvccccocecccscsceeces 7 9 
GED :3sn eens oxeoebeeeaseueeensens 16 19 
GD cdiivtaveteveucmetveensescséseies 9 12 
MRSS cccccecccccccccescessesousecese 65 7 
SALTPETRE. 
GED. wcccvicenceccesectsedsccesswssconnees 44@ 5 
MeGnsG——Gramseted .cccoscccccecccescscese @ 5% 
GED ccseneeesdssedsvecmssetns %@7 
BPOWESIOE .ccccecccccccccccsesccce @¢é 





December 20, 1913. 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


WO: BS CIE cd dc vec wenesccececteccevenseen @ .2 
ek. BE: Secs cerenceeseseccacvesnbecaes @ ua 
le Se EE, Wadia dedssébwcdcncenabaseeewees @ .14 
BD GED divckicecdweecscceedcceseweses @ .18 
SE SEY enuitucavesiecenesiosaseesendense @ .18 
Pe 2 Oe We Mn vas tscvccesesecexestcvas @ .2 
ER Ee @ .22 
We. b, Bp Baccccccscccevcccvccsscscecccs @2.80 
Me, DB BGG. canecccccccsvccescccovceeces @2.55 
Me. 1B. Ma Wib-Me cccvccccccccccccccccce @2.45 
Me. BD. Thy Bi isseccnccsccsscsccceccs @2.2 
He. 2 Big, BED... cccccvcccccccescesceces @2.85 
PO. eB PP doh. pnccscdciceevcewsnsanes @2.70 
ek: Be ee aaa sie cetwiteedsesedcnencs @2.20 
eee Te ie ooh 0 bnccekesecescveias @2.10 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.70 
No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over............ @3.45 
Nctnacncoheteewecacéewehonese @1.90 
Pe IE I dv vinct noccdwetoscecs @2.25 
ND se bdaedticnknseesecdccuceceoess @2.15 
A @2.50 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 

Turkeys—Dry-picked— 

Md., Delaware and Jersey fancy........ 25 @26 

Md., Delaware and Jersey, poor to fair..18 @20 

Virginia, selected, fancy ...............24 @2 

Velie, BOOT WO TA cocccdevvccccctene 18 @20 

State and Tenn., selected fancy .........24 @25 

Western, smail boxes, dry-pick., eetested 

EGE.  savntantacuseoedswemen mensuebes @24 

Western, bbls., dry-pick., selected fancy. @23 

Western, bbis., dry-pick., avg. best...... 20 @22 

Western, bbis., sculded, selected fancy...23 @23%4 


Ohio and Michigan, bbls., scalded, selected 


WU  stwescoscccccaccvecsetecesceosse cee 
RE GME <téndcesccuveuwesasescquen @18 
Chickens— 
. 5 16 @20 
Beeiiere, te Bile. BARE. ccccccccccccecce 23 @28 
OUI sabenescudbecearecbdsoosccseocece 16 @25 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. te dosz., dry- 
SE, TT vececssdcccuccoceeucecese @18 
Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to doz., dry 
BOUIN sno 0 0sc0 es greccssecteneseesese 144%@15 
Fowl—Iced, bbls.— 
Western, dry-picked, 4 Ibs. ............. @16% 
Southern and S. Western, dry-picked....14 @16 
Other Poultry— 
Gee Ss OE Din cc cccccceccessesscocces @12% 
— prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., per 
Sica A ncunte she ene acaba aeeaea @4.75 


LIVE POULTRY. 





Ce, SE, TP T. oscceccissccccves 

Chickens, Western, per lb. ........... 

Chickens, per lb., Southern ........... 

Fowls, via freight, average, fine........... 

Pe, WE ME. co veewcocctucdwcnsesease 

GER. MGR, BO PR. vc cicccsiceacisccccoove @i2 

Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed........ déeo3o @18 

Ducks, other nearby, spring ........cccccece 16 @18 

Ducks, West. and So., per Ib........cceee @16 

GONE, GOT Ty cocecccccnnesescesccssccscce @14 

Guineas, POP POE oc cccccecscvccccccccscoce @65 
BUTTER. 

Creamery, Brtras ....cccccccccoccccccccces 

Creamery, Firsts ........ 

PUOCEES, TERGPAS .cccccccccccecccccecvccscen 

Proceee, FIRES .cccccccesesovccecesescecvce 





Fresh gathered, extras 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts ...........00- @35 
TOG SOUONGE, TD oixekccvscierecccecctes 33 @34 
Fresh gathered, seconds .............ccees- 30 @32 
FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton........ $21.50 @22.00 
Bone meal, raw, per ton....... peel 28,00 @29.00 
Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago........ @ 2.95 
Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt.......... @ 3.25 
Nitrate of soda—spot .....ccccccces 2.20 @ 2.22% 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

ee TS ccccccnccccvccccccessces 25.00 @26.00 
Dried tankage, N. Y., 11 to 12 per 

cent. ammonia, f. o. b. New York 3.20 and 10¢ 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. c., f. o. 

Chicago, prompt ....ccccccccccece 3.07% and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 7.00 @ 7.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de 

livered, New York (nominal)...... 3.55 and 10c. 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 

ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 

Lime, c. i. f. Charleston and New- 

PONS TINGE cic ccvtccs cedercngessqee 3.60 and 10¢e. 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 

ton, f. o. b. Gectery (35¢e. per unit 

available phos. acid) ........+-... nominal 
Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25%.......+.0- 3.10 @ 3.15 
Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 

Ss ree 8.10 @ 3.15 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. Charleston.. 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 

f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 Ibs. 3.50 @ 38.75 
Se “GED os 000se0esesecesse -- 83.75 @ 4.00 




















